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WHAT I LEARNED FROM SKID ROW 





I HAVE A CONVICTION. 


It is not a minor part of my life-philosophy which 
remains unsettled, each new idea shaping and re- 
shaping it. It is, rather, the core of my whole life. 

And this principle is so potentially powerful an 
answer to man’s problems that I have willingly dedi- 
cated my life to its furtherance. 

It was not always so. Once this principle was 
accepted as a matter of course, relegated to a far 
corner of my mind, and labeled “to be examined 
later for possible implications.” Then I started hunt- 
ing for realities to build on. 

But to go back. 

I can’t remember when | first had this idea. 
Among my earliest memories it is always there. It 
came as a part of my religious heritage from my 
parents. 

The activating principle of my parents’ religion 
was the belief that lives and characters could be 
transformed by a “Christian experience.” They be- 
lieved in a Mighty Power which, when allowed to 
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Delbert K. Weniger 


Students who go to a 
secular university 
from a Christian home 
face many questions, 
one of which 15 de- 
scribed by Mr. Wenger. 
But seldom does such 
a student put the 

faith so easily ac- 
cepted at home, now 
questioned away from 
home, to the drastic 
test which the author 
describes. (Photo 
courtesy Pacific 
Garden Mission.) 


operate in a person’s moral being, could actually so 
change him that he would be a “new creation.” 
They believed that everybody needed this “conver- 
sion.” Universal evil proved that. Every soul needed 
a total change, not just a moral somersault assisted 
by beautiful aspirations, but a revolution effected 
by God and comparable only to the entry of that 
soul into the world. To them, the great mission of 
the Church was to impress men with their need for 
this conversion and then to show them so plainly 
that God could be their Savior—and wanted to be— 
that they would trust Him. To this end every wor- 
ship service—as well as every special evangelistic 
service—was directed. 

Of course I accepted the idea without question. 
I believed the power of God worked in my friends, 
and they testified that it did. Later I believed I 
experienced the same thing in my own life. That 
such a thing was possible, therefore, I did not ques- 
tion. Then I left home for college. 

With me as with every college freshman there was 





























a sudden widening of horizons and onslaught of new 
ideas. I was almost overwhelmed by it all. The 
ideas I encountered were so different from those I 
had always accepted that there was no possible com- 
promise. I knew I would have to choose between the 
old and new. 

Religious beliefs were the most at variance by 
far. It was a question of a choice between a reli- 
gion of ethics, with beautiful preachments to “be 
good” and the old religion that I had known with 
its God-effected change of character to make one 
good. The two were mutually exclusive. If I adopted 
the new idea that I could of my own volition “be 
good,” I would be forced to give up the old faith, 
for coupled with that new idea came assertions that 
God did not work moral miracles and that there 
was no universal need for God-changed lives any- 
way. In place of God working in my life to save it 
came the religion of those who prayed to God to 
change the world through their own efforts while 
denying that God could re-create a man. If there 
was really no conversion, then my little religious 
work had been misdirected, as I had labored to see 
this experience in others. I would have to find some 
new motive for continuing in Christian work; I was 
not naturally zealous in such endeavor. In the new 
ideas I could see no such incentive. 

Everything within me cried out for the old faith, 
but I could not disregard the arguments. I had been 
taught that, to decide important questions, one must 
use scientific evidence. And under impartial scru- 
tiny, my faith had little evidence. I knew people 
who professed that God had changed them; yet, 
since they were relatively moral before, any change 
might be merely their own “being good.” None of 
these changes was great enough to demand the 
power of God for explanation. I had to confess that 
I could not prove it by evidence. But I also realized 
that, if He did, there must be real evidence of it 
somewhere. 

I decided too that, if I were willing to put forth 
the effort, I could answer the question with scien- 
tific facts. 

It would be necessary to find a character so evil, 
so hopeless, that society would admit that all its 
efforts to change him into an upright, honorable 
man were useless. He must be the very outcast of 
society. If this man were converted, if he were 
suddenly changed—by trusting in God alone—into 
a Christian citizen, then no one could doubt the 
evidence of God’s working. 


I had heard that there were such human cast. 
aways in the big cities. So I left college and went 
to Chicago. 

There I sought for hopeless wrecks and outcasts, 
I soon found them. Clark and State Streets on the 
Near North Side yielded scores of drunkards, men 
without hope. South State Street, Madison and Hal. 
sted Streets also contributed to my observation. | 
chose night work in these areas—to see it all. 

I saw thirty homeless men spending the winter's 
night on the sidewalk in front of a little ventilator 
from which gusts of warm air issued. While I was 
night watchman guarding an unlocked door, two 
men were killed in the block where I kept my vigil, 
In conversations with hopeless men on those lonely 
nights I learned stories of many who would be per. 
fect tests of God’s power. No other power could 
save these lives and souls. 

But did God ever save them? Would I find evi- 
dence of His working? 

There was a group which worked to bring this 
very conversion experience to these people. I joined 
them. This way I met Les. 

When I first saw him, I felt sick to my stomach. 
I wanted to run. He was sitting on a bench in the 
September sunlight. His clothes were torn and stiff 
with the filth of gutters. He was of average height 
but weighed only ninety pounds. His face was low- 
ering and flushed; there was no sign of hair on his 
head. On one cheek was a running sore, probably 
the result of a drunken fall. As he sat there the 
bench shook and creaked; he was in the throes of 
delirium tremens. 

My Christian friends approached him, and I fol- 
lowed. One put his hand on his shoulder and asked 
him to let God have his life to save it. They had 
known Les for months, and he had often refused 
their urgings. Today he refused again. In despera- 
tion, they decided to try reform since he would not 
have conversion. 

We took him along and administered a hot bath 
while we sent his clothes to a cleaner. One of the 
boys offered his bed, and we put Les into it and 
gave him black coffee. 

But he was not content. He wanted to get away 
to steal enough money to drink again. To stay with 
him at all times, we divided the day into watches. 
For forty-eight hours we restrained him. Then we 
had to give up, for he became so tortured by thirst 
that he would lunge toward the door and. only the 
strongest could stop him. He told us he had been 
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through four or five “cures,” including the most 
modern and scientific. He was a hopeless case. 

We watched him go down the street to the first 
liquor store and later, coming out, fall in the dirt, 
unmindful of his newly-cleaned clothes. Later I 
saw him gleefully holding a three-year-old he had 
picked up earlier and fed whisky until the child 
presented as vacant and drunken a look as his own. 

Winter came on, and I often saw Les sitting on 
his favorite bench — hunching his suit coat up 
around his ears. Sometimes there was snow on his 
shoulders. 

Then one day it happened. At Christmastime a 
man took pity on Les and bought him a cup of coffee. 
He said they must pray and thank God for the cof- 
fee. Les said later that instead of thanking God for 
the coffee, he told Him that he was a sinner and 
wanted to be saved. That was all. It was an unim- 
pressive event, but at last Les had humbled himself 
before God and asked for His help. 

Had God worked in his inner moral being? Was 
he changed? This was the test. Now I was to know 
the answer to my question. 

Let us look for this man two months later. Com- 
ing toward us is a young man in a new gray suit. 
He is of medium height and weighs one hundred 
forty-five pounds. He walks straight, and there is 
a sparkle in his eyes. He looks like a businessman. 
Asked his trade, he says that he is the baker for a 
restaurant up the street. 

Can this young baker really be that hopeless 
drunk of two months ago? Yes, there is a scar on 
his cheek. He takes off his hat. There is a head 
of short, freshly sprouted hair. The hair that had 
fallen out, probably because of the continued alco- 
holism and his poor diet is returning. 

Under his arm is a Bible. He is here tonight to 
tell of God’s miracle in his life. You listen to his 
sincere words and are convinced. Here is a change 
that only God could have brought about. Here in- 
deed is a “new creation.” Here is proof. 

I saw many more instances of God’s working. In 
Cook County Jail men condemned to death were 
brought the good news of the Savior-God who could 
help even them. I have shaken hands with mur- 
derers who surrendered to God and lived visibly- 
changed lives, lives of praise to God and testimony 
of His goodness, until they died to pay society for 
their misdeeds. 

But perhaps the greatest testimony to God’s work- 
ing in re-creation came as the result of apparent 
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misfortune. I had by this time become a firm be- 
liever in the principle and was engaged actively in 
spreading the gospel. 

One cold night on South State Street four of us 
were busy talking to men about the matter. With- 
out warning a police officer accosted us and “ran us 
in.” There he told us that we had to stop bothering 
people. Requesting a talk with the superior officer, 
we finally put our case before the Head Sergeant. 
After questioning us, he gave his decision—and with 
authority. It constitutes, I think, an emphatic testi- 
mony to the truth I had been so concerned about: 
“You go ahead and talk to all of those bums you 
can, and if that officer bothers you again, 
I'll have his beat changed. You boys are doing a 
wonderful job down there. We can arrest those fel- 
lows and throw them in jail or do anything else in 
our power, but when they get out again they’re just 
the same. But when you get through with them, 
they’re different men!” 

Now this man knew the situation. His testimony 
is an admission of the hopelessness of human re- 
form and a tribute to God’s working which so re- 
created them that they were “different men.” 

After a year filled with such evidence, my belief 
in the principle of conversion became a conviction 
not to be shaken again. Then I began realizing its 
far-reaching implications. Not only drunkards and 
murderers, but all men could be helped. Here was 
the answer to all the problems of man. 

If they are personal problems — overpowering 
evil within oneself or mustering sufficient moral 
courage, there is hope. You can be a “different 
man.” If they are social problems—crime, for in- 
stance—don’t rely on the measures which the police 
themselves see to be temporary. Spread the gospel, 
and the resulting conversions will thin the ranks of 
criminals. If war is the problem, don’t rely upon 
the mockery of reform; become missionaries. 

The grandeur of the discovery so gripped my 
soul that the conviction became the ruling power 
of my life. I gave myself entirely to bring this 
message of hope to all. 


I am back in college now. Once again I hear that 
there is no such hope. Again I hear the empty 
prayers of those who beg God to save them and 
then, denying the possibility of His doing it, set out 
to do it themselves, 

But I have seen the evidence, and I believe it. 

END 
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I Saw Gooley Fly 


Joseph T. Bayly 


An editor will be forgiven, I hope, for including one of his own articles in such a collection as this. 
For some reason Herb Gooley has had a continuing measure of fame since he was first introduced 
to HIS readers in February, 1954. He’s been kept alive partly at Inter-Varsity summer camps, 
where students have met him at “monastic breakfasts” (silence except for the person who reads 
aloud to the whole camp). Perhaps you'll feel, as others have, that you already know Herb. 


HERB GOOLEY was just an ordinary sort 
of fellow until the night he stepped off his third- 
floor dorm window and flew away into the wild blue 
yonder. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. 

I first. met Gooley in that little hamburger and 
malt joint just off the campus, Pete’s Place. I’d 
never have noticed the guy except that he dropped 
a mustard jar and the stuff squirted down his storm 
jacket. Now, I’m a sophomore at the time and this 
guy's a frosh. (No mistaking them during those 
early weeks of the quarter.) But he’s making such 
a mess out of wiping the stuff off that I help him. 
Brother, that was really a mess. But Herb was the 
sort of fellow who could hardly wipe his nose by 
himself—it wasn’t just the mustard. 

When we had the stuff pretty well wiped off his 
coat and shirt (you could still see these bright yel- 
low streaks) I ask him where he sacks out. 

“Pollard,” he says. 

“That hole. Must be a frosh, huh? You'll learn. 


Course you can transfer after a quarter. Me, I’m 
at Sigma Phi House. Know that place looks like a 
country club over on Lincoln?” 

He doesn’t know it. So we pay Pete and walk out. 
That is, I walk out. Herb trips over a cigarette 
machine that stands near the door. 

Next time I notice the guy is at Homecoming. 

It’s during the frosh-soph tug of war. (They 
really had pressure on those fire hoses that year.) 
We’re ready for the final pull and the gun goes off. 
Ill never know how he did it, but suddenly the 
whole frosh team’s yelling to stop pulling. So after 
they turn the hoses on us we stop, and here’s Gooley, 
looking sort of dazed, with the rope twisted clear 
around his arm. They get it off and take him to 
the infirmary. Nothing broken, but he sure must 
have had a painful arm for a few days. 

I remember—sometime the following fall—seeing 
a crowd gathered around the front of Hinton’s de- 
partment store. So I pull over to the curb and here 
is the college station wagon half in Hinton’s show 
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window. What a scene! Bodies all over the place, 
one of them broken in two across the hood. Gooley’s 
standing there holding a head. 

Maybe it was losing his driving privileges for 
awhile got him interested in flying. At any rate he 
comes back from Christmas vacation his junior year 
able to fly. Able to fly, mind you, not able to fly 
a plane. 

His roommate (Jerry Watson, it was) told us 
about it the next day, Seems Gooley had been study- 
ing late, and he finally turns the book over, switches 
off his desk light and says, “Think I'll go down to 
Pete’s for a malted.” 

“Too late,” Jerry says. “It’s three minutes to 
twelve and he closes at midnight.” 

“T’'ll fly down.” Gooley says it matter-of-factly, 
just like he’s saying he'll run or something. 

So over to the window he goes (Jerry all the 
while thinking Gooley is suddenly developing a 
sense of humor), lifts it up, and steps off the ledge. 

Their room is on the third floor. 

Jerry waits a second for the thud, then dashes 
down the hall and down the stairs yelling, “Gooley 
fell out the window! Somebody call a doctor!” 

No Gooley on the ground, or anywhere around. 
So they think Jerry’s pulling their leg. 

“Honest, fellows, Gooley stepped out of our win- 
dow. Said he’d fly down to Pete’s. Honest he did.” 

So they wait around for Gooley to come back, 
and when he does they’re all asking questions. 

“Sure I can fly. Jerry was telling you the 
straight stuff. Here, I'll show you.” And with that 
he takes off into the wild blue yonder. 

None of us believed the story when we heard it. 
Would you? In the first place people can ride bi- 
cycles, people can row boats, people can fly planes 
even, but nobody can fly. 

And if anybody could fly, Herb Gooley wasn’t 
the man. That guy couldn’t even walk. 

It began to snow about supper time that day and 
snowed all through the night. Next morning the 
ground is covered and they’ve shoveled some walks 
off. I’m walking down the cleared path at the quad 
when I notice something. Fresh footprints go out 
on the snow a few yards, then there’s nothing. 


Nothing. No feet turning around. Just feet going 
out there. 

Within a few days nobody needs any more cir- 
cumstantial evidence. We've all seen it. By it I 


mean Gooley flying. 


He’d be walking along with you and suddenly 
he’s air-borne. Nothing spectacular. I mean it was 
all very quiet. His rise was almost vertical, and he 
flew along at about fifteen or twenty miles per hour. 


Just above the treetops. He’d sort of bank to turn. 

That winter and spring you should have seen 
Gooley come into a class on the third or fourth floor 
of Old Main. Brother, that was a sight to behold. 
It got to be a regular custom to open the window 
just before the bell. I'll never forget the day we 
had a visiting lecturer. Nobody had told him. 

Let me tell you there was a run on the library 
for books on aerodynamics, aircraft design and any 
other subject that even faintly bears on flying. Guys 
were spending all their free time soaking up all 
they could learn. So were most of the gals. 

I don’t want you to get the idea that we talked 
a lot about it. Nobody would admit that they wanted 
to fly, but they all did. Nothing in the world I 
wanted more. (Seems sort of funny now.) 

The college’s flying course tripled in size. (Fly- 
ing planes, that is, but it was as close as we could 
come to personal flight. In bull sessions we talked 
into the small hours about flying, speculating as to 
how Gooley did it. 

You see, Gooley wasn’t saying. 

Of course later there was some reaction, when a 
lot of people began to call Gooley a freak. It sort 
of made us laugh though when one of the most out- 
spoken anti-Gooleyites was found with a fractured 
skull at the foot of the Old Zach monument. (He 
got over it all right.) 

I think the college administration was sort of 
ashamed of having Gooley as a student. So they 
bring in this guy Sikorsky for a special lecture 
series called “Flight Emphasis Week.” Brother, 
were those lectures packed out. Standing room only. 

Halfway through the week we realize that Sikor- 
sky can’t fly. We're standing outside Old Main, 
waiting for him to leave the President’s office on 
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the second floor. So how does he come down? Why 
he comes down the stairs and out the front door. 
Sikorsky can design planes, we say, he has the latest 
scoop on jets and helicopters, but he can’t fly. 

About a dozen students showed up for his final 
lecture. 

Most of us had heard a myth about some ancient 
Greek who could fly until he got too near the sun. 
So we think maybe here’s a clue. Interest switches 
to books on ancient Greek mythology, and the li- 
brary puts them on the reserve shelf. 

You know, I’ve always been surprised that Gooley 
didn’t tell us how to do it, or at least how he did 
it. He couldn’t help knowing how interested we all 
were. But he kept his mouth shut. So none of us 
learned to fly. 

It’s a funny thing, but I still have a sense of loss 
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in not learning Gooley’s secret. And other grads 
have confessed the same thing to me. 

What happened to Gooley? I’ve often wondered 
about that. He transferred that fall to another col- 
lege where, they say, all the students know how to 
fly. - END 
{Note for any reader puzzled by the inclusion of this story 
in His: 

A certain student, known throughout the college for his 
earthy living, suddenly is changed. The grip of things to 
which he was previously bound is broken, his fear of the 
future is gone, and life today is not the frustrated rat race 
it once was. Everybody notices the change and many fel- 
lows and girls would give anything to have a similar ex. 
perience. 

But the student has decided that he will “live his testi- 
mony,” saying nothing about the Power who has produced 
his new life, Jesus Christ. —Ed.] 


JAMES THURBER once wrote a facetious tale about a bear who was addicted 
to an excessive thirst. Reeling home in his tipsiness, he would knock over the 
furniture, break a window or two, finally collapse on the floor and fall asleep. 
His wife, we are told, was quite distressed and his children terrified. 
At length the bear reformed. Thereafter, in order to demonstrate how 
much stronger he had become since giving up the stuff, he would startle vis- 
itors by doing handstands and cartwheels in the living room, knocking over 
the furniture, sometimes breaking a window or two. Finally, exhausted from 
the exercise, he would lie on the floor and fall asleep. 
This was quite distressing to his wife, and his children were terrified. 
The analogy in the area of religious experience is not limited to the famous 


and infamous who become converted and are immediaiely obsessed with being 
sensational for God. This parable points also to the little man who knocks 
himself out trying to show that “This is the life!” 

The base pleasure-seeker who, upon conversion, discovers a new kind of 
pleasure in spiritual experience, and dotes on the superiority of this new 


John J. Fisher 


pleasure: such a man has not rejected the tenets of hedonism, but has merely 
redirected his pleasure-seeking. A pre-conversion conceit about talent or abil. 


ity suffers little alteration in the spiritual transformation. The hot-head who 
excuses his post-conversion outbursts in the name of “righteous indignation” 
or some other heaven-approved tantrum will win no friends, although, unfor- 
tunately he may influence a great many people. 

Calling actions by another name will not change the conduct, nor will a 
new interest, or a new motive. Actions are more frequently determined by 
character than by interest. Unless the person becomes a totally “new creature” 
in which valuation itself is completely reoriented, his actions, try as he may 
to demonstrate the superiority of his new position, will appear surprisingly 
like the same old symptoms of the same old bear. END 
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We receive the Bible as the Word 
of God written, inspired of God 
and therefore authoritative, the 
only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. Therefore we do not 
merely publish articles about the 
Bible in HIS; we judge every 
article on the basis of its con- 
formity to that Word. Yet we 
seek to preserve liberty of belief 
and expression in areas not cen- 
tral, so long as the particular 
interpretation 15s sincerely be- 
lieved to arise from the author- 
itative Word. 


J. Gresham Machen 
WE STAND for the complete truthfulness of the Bible 
as the Word of God. It is often said that the Bible 
is infallible in the inner, religious sphere, but falli- 
ble like other books when it comes to deal with ex- 
ternal history. We reject any such distinction. Our 
religion is no bottomless mysticism; the Christian 
religion is founded squarely upon events, like the 
death and resurrection of our Lord, that took place 
in the external world. Unless the Bible can give us 
knowledge of those basic events, it can be no in- 
fallible guide for our souls. 

Thus we hold that the Bible is not partly true 
and partly false, but true throughout. In saying 
that, we are well aware of the favor that we are 
sacrificing. There are many who would be inclined 
to treat with respect what we say about many things 
—what we say, for example, even in defense of the 
virgin birth and bodily resurrection of our Lord— 
but who regard us as having placed ourselves be- 
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yond the pale of serious consideration when we hold 
that the Bible is true from beginning to end. 

It would be convenient, therefore, for us to keep 
in the background what we believe about this point, 
and thus to retain a larger measure of favor from 
the modern Church. Much could be said, from the 
point of view of policy, in favor of such an attitude. 
But it is an attitude which we can never adopt. 
There is to our mind no profession more despicable 
than the profession of teaching when one thing is 
said in the classroom and another thing to the 
Church at large. And so we say plainly, to the ruin 
in many quarters of our reputation, but with the 
approval of our consciences, that we hold the Bible 
to be free from the errors that mar other books, 
to be the blessed, holy, infallible Word of God. 

We do not, indeed begin with that conviction in 
our defense of the Christian religion; and so we 
can find common ground for discussion with many 
whose view of the Bible is very different from ours. 
When, for example, we argue in favor of our belief 
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in a personal God, we do not base our argument 
at all upon the infallibility of the Bible; what we 
say in that sphere, therefore, may commend itself 
to many whose view of the Bible is very unfavorable 
indeed. Or when we defend our belief in the resur- 
rection of our Lord, again our argument is inde- 
pendent of the question of whether the Bible is in- 
fallible or not. Even prior to any belief in the in- 
fallibility of Scripture, a scientific treatment of the 
sources of information will, we think, lead the his- 
torian to hold that Jesus of Nazareth was raised 
from the dead on the third day. 

There are many Christians who can go with us 
that far, and yet cannot accept our view of the 
Bible; and we rejoice in the measure of their agree- 
ment with us. Our view of the Bible is not the be- 
ginning, we think, but rather the end, of any orderly 
defense of the Christian religion. First the general 
truth of the Bible in its great outlines as an his- 
torical book, and the supernatural origin of the rev- 
elation that it contains, then the full truthfulness 
of the Bible as the Word of God—that is the order 
of our apologetic. 

Nevertheless, although we do not begin with the 
doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture, we do come 
to it in the end; and when we have come to it, we 
build upon it our orderly exposition of the Chris- 
tian faith. As apologists, in other words, we end 
with the infallibility of Scripture, but as systematic 
theologians we begin with it. Systematic theology, 
we think, logically begins at the point where apolo- 
getics has left off. Apologetics establishes the full 
truthfulness of the Bible, and then systematic theol- 
ogy proceeds to set forth the teaching that the Bible 
contains. —from a booklet privately published. 





Francis R. Steele 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to separate the spiritual lesson or 
example from the historical narrative in which it is 
contained in order to accept the one and reject the 
other. That Abraham actually climbed Mount Mor- 
iah with his son Isaac, fully intending to perform 
a human sacrifice there at God’s command, is as 
essential to that lesson of faith as the fact of the 
empty tomb in the garden close by Calvary is to 
the truth and power of the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In neither case can the spiritual truth 
be separated from the historic event. If the incident 
described occurred, we can turn to the spiritual 





lesson or truth with confidence. If not, the alleged 
“truth” and the fictitious event are alike obscured. 

Perhaps the chief reason for assuming conflict 
between Biblical and secular history is the failure 
to recognize and appreciate the role of God in his. 
tory. No consistent system of theology can separate 
God from His creation. Every valid explanation 
of the universe or any part thereof must show the 
relationship between the Creator and His creation 
in terms of a divine plan. Otherwise we must be 
content simply to observe and describe isolated, 
meaningless phenomena, or else correlate them by 
some evolutionary system which makes no allow. 
ance for God. 

The same is true of the correct understanding of 
history. Any event described or explained apart 
from its relationship to God is at best only partly 
understood and at worst deliberately distorted. In 
short, the course of history in general and the mean- 
ing of life in particular are enigma and confusion 
to one who does not view them from God’s point 
of view. And this understanding is impossible apart 
from direct divine revelation. —‘‘Is the Bible Trust. 
worthy History?” 


Edward John Carnell 


SOME PEOPLE CLAIM that the diversity of opinion 
among evangelicals proves either that there is no 
system of truth in the Bible or that the Holy Spirit 
is not leading men in their interpretations. Two 
things are overlooked here. First, the evangelical 
mind is united solidly around the cardinal doctrines 
of the faith. These are indubitably clear. Second, 
diversity on the minutiae is a natural consequence 
of the complexity of reality itself. 

Is not the evangelical’s hesitation on the details 
of his faith a solid piece of evidence that he is 
wrestling with the meticulous involvements of the 
mind of God, rather than with a caricature? Reality 
is always mysterious. If scientists cannot agree on 
the nature of light or sound, shall the evangelical 
be strictured when he finds natural disagreement 
on the fine details of God’s revelation? But just as 
scientists are agreed that there is light, there is 
sound, so evangelicals are agreed that there is 4 
covenant of grace, that Christ is the Lamb of God. 

The evangelical claims, further, that the Holy 
Spirit illumines only in conjunction with the re 
vealed Word, not independently of it. The Holy 
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Spirit respects the appointed ways in which finite 
minds interact with the complexity of a divinely 
given, revelation. God is patient, even in episte- 
mology. 

It is the university student’s option to reject 
Christianity; but he cannot pretend in his with- 
drawal that Christianity does not offer a system of 
rational truth which is founded on good authority. 
The revelation of the mind of Jesus Christ in the 
Bible is grounded in a foundation of evidences 
which are as ready for public inspection and dem- 
onstration as the facts of physics. It is true that the 
Holy Spirit leads only those who read the Word of 
God with humility, but is that unreasonable? Hu- 
mility and flexibility before any facts are a prere- 
quisite to learning. Moral data simply presuppose 
moral humility. —“The Problem of Religious Au- 
thority.” 


T. C. Hammond 
WE MUST TAKE CARE how we charge men with what 
we regard as the logical consequences of their opin- 
ions. There are two possibilities that must ever be 
before us. What we regard as a logical consequence 
may be due to a mistaken presentation of their be- 
lief. Human speech is very ambiguous at best. We 
may therefore readily misread a statement and 
charge a logical consequence from our misreading. 
Roman Catholics, for example, frequently charge 
Protestants with the error that “if you believe you 
are saved, then you are saved.” This has taken 
such deep root among them that even the explicit 
statement of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
that assurance is not of the essence of saving faith, 
is not sufficient to dispel the illusion. 

It is not flattering to our pride to have to ac- 
knowledge that we may misunderstand the opinion 
of others, and hence we have to guard more rigidly 
against the danger of imputing consequences to the 
opinions of those who differ with us. We can quite 
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justly say, “If you believe so-and-so, you ought 
logically to accept this deduction,” and in that way 
we may awaken men to a sense of the danger which 
follows from holding certain opinions. But we can- 
not go further and assert that these dangers really 
form part of the belief of the one who holds the 
first opinion from which the deduction is made. 

A classical example is the use Hume made of 
Locke’s sensationalism, which had been largely 
adopted by Berkeley. Hume not only imposed his 
own interpretation on the statements of his prede- 
cessors, but he also employed his interpreted theory 
to destroy the foundations alike of knowledge and 
of faith. It has been contended that Hume was 
plainly wrong in some of his interpretations of 
Locke and Berkeley, but even if he were not, no 
one could accuse Berkeley of holding the agnostic 
position of Hume even if his system led logically 
to it. 

Ard this opens up the second caution we must 
ever bear in mind. Even if there is no misconcep- 
tion in our presentation of the view which we are 
seeking to combat, it is still unjust to charge the 
consequences of a theory on the proposer of it. It 
was said by John Stuart Mill’s critics that “by a 
blameless life he commended an immoral creed.” 
The fact that his life was blameless ought to be suf- 
ficient evidence that even if the immoral conse- 
quences followed from his creed, Mill was in some 
way impervious to that particular deduction . . . 

There is a very close approach to this improper 
employment of logical deduction when clever writers 
open an attack by such question-begging phrases as 
“T am simply amazed that a man of Mr. So-and-So’s 
ability should commit himself to such a theory.” 
It is better to keep our amazement to ourselves and 
to deal with the theory. It is salutary to remind 
ourselves that other people may be equally amazed 
at our treatment of the topic. 

We must avoid charging systems with evil con- 
comitants which are no part of the system. —“IvcF 
Danger Spots.” 








T. Norton Sterrett 


ARE MISSIONARIES UNBALANCED? 


This article has been reprinted by more 
periodicals than any other that has ever 
been published in HIS. It may even hold 
a record for any Christian magazine. Dr. 
Sterrett is a missionary statesman in 
India, at present under appointment by 
IFES, previously serving with the Inde- 
pendent Board for Presbyterian Missions. 


ARE MISSIONARIES unbalanced? Of 
course they are. I’m one. I ought to know. 

A missionary probably began as an ordinary per- 
son. He dressed like other people, he liked to play 
tennis and listen to music. 

But even before leaving for the field he became 
“different.” Admired by some, pitied by others, he 
was known as one who was leaving parents, pros- 
pects and home for—a vision. So he seemed to be 
a visionary. 

Now that he’s come home again he’s even more 
different. To him some things — big things — just 
don’t seem important. Even the World Series or the 
Davis Cup matches don’t interest him especially. 
And apparently he doesn’t see things as other people 
see them. The chance of a lifetime—to meet Tos- 
canini personally — seems to leave him cold. It 
makes you want to ask where he’s been. 

Well, where has he been? 

Where the conflict with evil is open and intense, 
a fight not a fashion—where clothes don’t matter, 


because there’s little time to take care of them — 
where people are dying for help he might give, 
most of them not even knowing he has the help — 
where the sun means 120 in the shade, and he can’t 
spend his time in the shade. 

But not only space; time too seems to have passed 
him by. When you talk about beatniks he looks 
puzzled. When you mention Harry Belafonte he asks 
who he is. You wonder how long he’s been away. 

All right, how long has he been away? Long 
enough for thirty million people to go into eternity 
without Christ, with no chance to hear the gospel— 
and some of them went right before his eyes: when 
that flimsy riverboat overturned; when that cholera 
epidemic struck; when that Hindu-Moslem riot 
broke out. 

How long has he been gone? Long enough to 
have had two sieges of amoebic dysentery, to nurse 
his wife through repeated attacks of malaria, to get 
the news of his mother’s death before he knew she 
was sick. 
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How long? Long enough to see a few outcaste 
men and women turn to Christ, to see them drink 
in the Bible teaching he gave them, to struggle and 
suffer with them through the persecution that de- 
veloped from non-Christian relatives, to see them 
grow into a steady band of believers conducting 
their own worship, to see this group develop an in- 
digenous church that is reaching out to the com- 
munity. 
Yes, he’s been away a long time. 








business, 5,000 Indians or Chinese go into eternity 
without Christ. 

So when a missionary comes to your church or 
your Christian group, remember that he will prob- 
ably be different. If he stumbles for a word now 
and then, he may have been speaking a foreign 
tongue almost exclusively for seven years, and pos- 
sibly is fluent in it. If he isn’t in the orator class, 
he may not have had a chance to speak English 
from a pulpit for awhile. He may be eloquent on 









































the street of an Indian bazaar. 

If he doesn’t seem to warm up as quickly as you 
want, if he seems less approachable than a youth 
evangelist or college professor, remember he’s been 
under a radically different social system since be- 
fore you started high school, and maybe is unfa- 
miliar with casual conversation. 

Sure the missionary is unbalanced. 

But by whose scales? Yours or God’s? END 


So he’s different. But unnecessarily so now, it 
seems. At least, since he’s in this country, he could 
pay more attention to his clothes, to what’s going on 
around the country, to recreation, to social life. 


Of course he could. 
But he can’t forget—at least most of the time— 


that the price of a new suit would buy 3,200 Gos- 
pels; that while an American spends one day in 


THERE ARE PLACES where missionaries, especially those with separatist inclina- 
tions, have allowed themselves to be pushed off into little eddies wholly outside 
the main stream of life around them, leaving them unhappy and almost devoid 


eddies 
and the 


of influence. We are not entering into people’s lives; we live comfortably on the > 
outskirts of hunger, immorality, misery and sorrow; we stand on the shores, main 
almost in a spectator attitude, while the tide of humanity sweeps past. stream 


We may be in a little whirlpool of frenzied activity, but our very excess of 
church activities may, and often does, constitute an eddy. We become so busy 
organizing, administering, directing, holding meetings that we have no time 
really to give ourselves to people. Without realizing it we have separated our- 
selves from the stream, ignoring the multitudes who do not come near our 
church doors, while we only actually enter into the lives of our church mem- 
bers as their problems relate to the life of the church. 

Our interpretation of the doctrine of separation, our unconscious but 
scrupulous adherence to conventional patterns may also constitute an eddy. 
There is a truly separated life, but where love of the brethren and passion for 
the lost are missing, separation is a travesty on the Christian life and on the 
example of our Lord. It is modern Pharisaism, as displeasing to our Lord Jesus 
Christ as was that which he attacked during the days of His flesh. Excess 
busyness and Pharisaical separation: these are our eddies. 

If somehow we could forget ourselves, trust the Lord to take care of us and 
keep us clean, to keep our little reputations from becoming smirched; if only 
we could learn to lose our lives: then without doubt we should break through 
the eddies into which we have allowed ourselves to be pushed, and we should 
find ourselves in the main stream of life, happy, useful and influential. END 


R. Kenneth Strachan 
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CHRISTIANS & 
SOCIAL REFORM 


SAMUEL H. Morrett 


THE SUBJECT of Christians and social 
reform is difficult and sometimes controversial, but 
it is a subject which we who are caught up here 
(China, 1949] in the midst of a revolution hardly 
dare ignore. As a matter of fact, any of you who 
has contacts with students knows that it is a ques- 
tion which is impossible to ignore. 

Questions come pouring in on us every day: Of 
what use is the Church to society? Is Christianity 
the opiate of the people? Can a Christian work for 
social reform? (Can Christians take part in the 
revolution ? 

What is the basic question? Sometimes it is 
wrongly, I think, put this way: What is the real 
business of the Church—to save souls, or to save 
society? And the usual answer is, “Why to save 
souls, of course. Look at the Early Church. It 
ignored society. Its business was to save souls. 
Later, when it became corrupt, it tangled up in poli- 
tics and set out to save society. But what was the 
result? The Dark Ages!” 


hie ibe 


This article caused a stir when it was first 
published in HIS, and has done much to shape 
Christian thinking about social questions. The 
author 1s a missionary in Korea of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 15 also 
honorary president of Union Christian College, 
Seoul. Dr. Moffett served in China until his 


expulsion by the Communist government. 


That is a common answer, and a frequently used 
object lesson, but it is not quite true. Further, the 
Christian should not be dropped on the horns of 
that dilemma: Which is he going to save—souls or 
society? The Christian should answer, “Neither.” 
He doesn’t save souls; souls are saved by the Holy 
Spirit. Neither can he save society; that will be 
the work of the triumphant returning Christ. 

I think we must put the basic question in a dif- 
ferent form. Perhaps we will get further in our 
thinking on the subject if we ask, not, “Which is 
my job—to save souls or society?” but rather, 
“What is my responsibility for souls? And what is 
my responsibility as a Christian for society?” It is 
the second question which I wish to discuss. 

The first thing to do is to look at the record and 
see what light the Word of God and the history of 
the Church throw on the problem of the Christian's 
relation to a sinful society in an unredeemed world. 

At the outset we must avoid the temptation to 
begin with the New Testament. It was the Old Tes 
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tament which was the first Bible of the early Chris- 
tians, and the Word of God in the Old Testament 
does anything but turn its back on social problems. 

Look at the Mosaic Law, one of the oldest, and 
at the same time one of the most advanced pieces 
of social legislation in existence. Read what God 
has to say about land reform, for example, in Lev- 
iticus 25, with its provisions guarding against land- 
lords’ gaining permanent possession of too much 
land. Or read what God has to say against economic 
oppression of the poor through the mouth of His 
prophet Amos: 


Hear this, you who trample upon the needy, and bring 
the poor of the land to an end, saying, “When will the 
new moon be over, that we may sell grain? And the sab- 
bath, that we may offer wheat for sale, that we may make 
the ephah and the shekel great, and deal deceitfully with 
false balances, that we may buy the poor for silver and 
the needy for a pair of sandals, and sell the refuse of the 
wheat?” The Lord has sworn by the pride of Jacob: 
“Surely I will never forget any of their deeds. Shall not 
the land tremble on this account, and every one mourn 
who dwells in it, and all of it rise like the Nile, and be 
tossed about and sink again, like the Nile of Egypt?” 
(8:4-7). 


It is clear that Old Testament believers were with- 
out excuse if they ignored God’s will for them, not 
just in the temple, but in business. We can’t even 
say that the God of the Old Testament was not in- 
terested in politics. Of course He was concerned 
with individual souls, but more than that, God’s 
will had clear expression. He was concerned with 
a society. He was concerned with the nation of 
Israel. 

But, you say, that was the old dispensation. With 
the coming of Christ all things have become new. 
In the New Testament the atmosphere is changed. 
Jesus goes straight to the heart of things. He came 
to save sinners, not society. He dealt with the prob- 
lems of the heart, not with politics. 

That is all very true. Jesus Christ’s unconcern, 
His indifference almost, toward the overwhelming 
injustices of Roman imperialism and Roman slave 
economy, is a source of great embarrassment to 
modern preachers of a purely social gospel. They 
can’t quite forgive the Great Example for wasting 
time calming the storms on Galilee and in the hu- 
man heart when He might have been lobbying at 
the Roman court or getting out the vote in Galilee. 

Some try to rationalize Jesus’ passive acceptance 
of Roman oppression. They say that however much 
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He looked like a harmless fanatic, underneath, un- 
derground, He was a secret revolutionary. When 
a reactionary betrayed Him He died—but died a 
martyr of the revolution. 

A friend of mine has pointed out to me that really 
the opposite is true. Jesus faced and refused three 
major temptations to revolution. This was the temp- 
tation in the wilderness. There was the temptation 
to find a materialist solution. “Turn the stones into 
bread,” said the devil. Next came the temptation 
to bring in the revolution by force. “Summon the 
legions of the angels by throwing yourself down 
from the temple.” And finally came the temptation 
to find a solution that leaves out God. “Turn from 
God and worship me,” said the devil. These are 
temptations that Jesus overcame. 

And again, at the end of His ministry, He says 
very clearly, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
That sentence alone should be enough to discredit 
forever the modern attempt to bring in the King- 
dom of God by social reform. 

But to run to the other extreme and say that the 
gospel is altogether other-worldly, that Jesus Christ 
had no concern for the physical and social ills of 
the world is to distort the clear teaching of Scrip- 
ture. It is true that Jesus said, “Man does not live 
by bread alone,” but He fed the multitudes. It is 
true that He said, “Take no thought for the body,” 
but He healed the sick. In fact, He thought these 
forms of social service important enough to warrant 
a display of miracle-working power. 

At this point, some will object that social service 
is not social reform, and that Christ gave no blue- 
print for a Christian social order but left society 
pretty much as He found it, and that therefore we 
have no right to dabble in reform movements or 
schemes for social betterment. 

That is nonsense. It is like saying that Jesus gave 
us no systematic theology, so we had better close 
up our seminaries, or stop teaching people to be- 
lieve in the Trinity because the word is not in the 
Bible. The word is not there, but the truth is clear. 

In the field of social action, likewise, the pattern 
is not in Scripture, but the principles are there. 
Even more than principles, there is a command, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the Chris- 
tian’s commission for social reform. The history of 
the Church’s social impact on the world is simply 
the story of how Christians have tried to work out 
in their lives and in the world in which they live 
just what it means to love one’s neighbor as one- 








self. In the New Testament, the principles of social 
reform are love and justice, and the command is, 
“Love.” 

That was enough for the Church of the Apostles. 
It was not afraid of a social gospel. In our very 
first glimpse of the little church in Jerusalem, we 
are struck at once with the fact that these people 
took the social implications of the gospel in dead 
seriousness. The gospel made a social difference to 
them: “And all who believed were together and 
had all things in common; and they sold their pos- 
sessions and goods and distributed them to all, as 
any had need” (Acts 2:44, 45). 

Those verses bother us a little today. The love- 
communism of the Early Church somehow makes us 
uneasy. But I have no intention of trying to make 
too much out of this. Notice that the right to prop- 
erty was not denied. Peter says to Ananias, “The 
land was yours.” Notice also that it was a com- 
munism of consumption, not of production. Notice, 
and mark well, that it was voluntary. And above 
all, notice that it failed. It left the Jerusalem con- 
gregation impoverished and dependent — as we 
learn in Acts and the Epistles — on the charity of 
more practical-minded churches. 

But one point I do want to make of this reference 
is that these first Christians accepted without ques- 
tion the fact that the gospel had something to say 
about how men live with each other in society. They 
were not afraid of social experiments, even radical 
ones. They were not afraid to take the Christian 
principles of love and justice and apply them di- 
rectly to the social structure of the society in which 
they lived. In justice they respected the rights of 
the property holder—only the man who wanted to, 
gave. But in love they shared all things, and gave 
to all men as every man had need. 

However, the real answer of the Early Church to 
the problems of its society was not communism. 
Lactantius, one of the Church Fathers (c. 280 A.D.) 
put the case against communism rather bluntly: 
“The ownership of property contains the material 
both of vices and virtues, but communism contains 
nothing else but license for vices” (Calvin’s /nsti- 
tutes, 111, xxii, 7). 

No, the Church’s answer was not communism, but 
charity, a simple but thoroughly Christian social 
program that astounded the ancient world. By 250 
A.D. the church in Rome, even in persecution, was 
supporting 1,500 widows and distressed. A little 
later the church at Antioch reported a social wel- 
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fare program boasting total support of 3,000 wid. 
ows and virgins, relief for the needy and unem. 
ployed, hospitality for strangers, a daily bread line, 
and even a used-clothing department. One Roman 
emperor, Julian, who hated Christians and all they 
stood for, was forced to declare in reluctant admi- 
ration, “These godless Galileans feed not only their 
own poor, but ours also.” 

Early Christian writers pursued this advantage 
by pointing out to their Roman persecutors the ad. 
vantages of Christian charity for the nation: it was 
taking care of widows and orphans, the weak, the 
poor, the oppressed. It ransomed slaves and min. 
istered to prisoners. Like Jesus, Christians loved 
little children and cared for the sick. We like to 
remember the Council of Nicaea for its great wit- 
ness to orthodoxy —the Nicene Creed. It should 
also be remembered, I think, for confirming that 
truth in Christian service; it should be remembered 
for its order to the churches to establish hospitals 
in each chief city and town, asking that these hos- 
pitals make provision for the care of abandoned 
children. Not a very startling social program, per- 
haps. No, unless you contrast it with the rest of 
society in cruel and ancient Rome where the sick 
and weak were often left to rot, and unwanted chil- 
dren were thrown away to die. 

Not so in a Christian order, said Tertullian. ‘The 
only limit to Christian charity,” he said in those 
early days, “is the need of the people.” Its only 
limit the need of the people! That has a familiar 
ring these days; it recalls that famous sentence from 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848: “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
need.” Marxism borrowed a basic social principle 
of the Early Church: Christian charity. And if to 
the poor and oppressed people of the world it sounds 
like a new gospel, let us as Christians hide our heads 
in shame that we have surrendered to others who 
do not honor the name of Christ, a part of the good 
news that is the gospel of Christ. 

But is charity enough? William Temple, late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, told of seeing not many 
years ago, during the depression, a parade of un- 
employed workers marching the streets under a 
banner bearing these words: “Damn your charity; 
we want justice.” Charity without justice only 
washed the face of society. What is the Christian 
attitude toward the injustices that make charity nee- 
essary? It is all very well for a persecuted church 
to offer charity, for that is about the only social 
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program such a church is in a position to offer, but 
when it comes to a position of power and influence, 
what should it do about the world’s injustices? 

To attack entrenched injustice is a step beyond 
social service. It is social reform. Where social 
service alleviates, social reform changes. To the 
credit of the Christian Church let it be said that 
with the end of persecution it stepped beyond char- 
ity into the fight for justice. It did not abandon the 
principle of charity, for justice without charity is 
a frightening thing; but it demanded justice. 

Justice for the weak: it demanded and won the 
legal right to protect the weak and to free unjustly 
treated slaves. Justice for prisoners: it demanded 
and won laws forbidding such brutal treatment of 
prisoners as branding in the face and breaking of 
legs and crucifixion. Justice for freed slaves: it 
demanded and won the abolition of at least one of 
the two major class distinctions in society, that be- 
tween freedmen and citizens. Justice for women: 
the Church demanded and won legal rights for 
women. In Roman society a girl had passed from 
father to husband like a piece of property or an 
animal, without personal legal identity of her own. 
First the father, then the husband, had power of 
life and death over her. Christians led the fight for 
the emancipation of women. 

But was even this enough? How can we boast of 
the Church’s part in the struggle for justice when 
it evaded the greatest injustice of all in that ancient 
world, the injustice of slavery? The whole social 
and economic structure of the Roman Empire was 
built on this evil foundation. One out of every four 
men was a slave. To attack slavery would be to 
attack the very organization of society. Should the 
Church launch such a revolution? 

The idea was foreign to the thinking of the Early 
Church. In the first place, it saw statism, not slav- 
ery, as the basic social problem—a rather keen in- 
sight, but one which was due undoubtedly to the fact 
that the demands of an absolute state conflicted more 
clearly with the demands of an absolute God than 
the institution of slavery, which admitted of at least 
a partial spiritual solution: in Christ slave and free 
were declared equal. Slaves could even become 
bishops. Moreover, the Church balked at social rev- 
olution. Had not Paul declared, “The powers that 
be are ordained of God”? 

As a matter of fact, in the early centuries at least, 
the Church balked at far less than revolution. It 
hesitated to allow Christians even to take political 
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office. Some of the Church Fathers said it was a 
waste of time. “Let us lay the purple aside, and 
take off the scarlet, for it does not quiet the thirsty 
soul,” wrote Methodius (On Life and Rational Ac- 
tion, chapter 6), advising Christians to hew to the 
line of spiritual, not political action. Others warned 
that political entanglements meant spiritual com- 
promise. 

“May I hold office?” asks the Christian. 

“Yes,” replies Tertullian, about 200 A.D. (/dol. 
17.i.97f.), “if you will have nothing to do with sac- 
rifices, public shows, criminal courts, and sentenc- 
ing men to imprisonment or slavery or torture.” 

And if the Christian exclaims, “But this is im- 
possible,” Tertullian was in agreement: “Exactly! 
Stay out of it.” He carries the argument further. 
He says flatly, “Caesars cannot be Christians.” 

But Tertullian spoke too soon. In what was prob- 
ably less than two years, in the year 202, a Chris- 
tian king—the first Christian king of history, Abgar 
1x — sat on the throne of the little kingdom of 


the author’s father 


MANY were the lessons of appreciation we learned 
walking around the yard in Pyengyang on a Sun- 
day afternoon, with Father [Samuel A Moffett, 
Sr., pioneer missionary to Korea] peeling and slic- 
ing apples for us while we looked for the first ripe 
strawberries, signal of the opening of barefoot 
season for Moffetts. What fun it was to search 
for the first violet of spring, to examine the beau- 
ties of a tree peony, to watch a bee work its way 
to the heart of a flower, to spot the varieties of 
azalea bushes Father had collected. 

And yet how well I remember one day when 
Father was sitting on our front porch having a 
committee meeting. A group of us were playing 
a game of soccer on the front lawn. In the heat 
and excitement of the game, as I tried to dodge 
a flowering almond near the edge of the lawn, 
I crashed into it and broke a number of branches. 
I felt pretty bad. I looked toward the porch as 
I climbed out of the bush, just in time to hear 
a missionary say, “Dr. Moffett, aren’t you going 
to scold your son for breaking the bush?” 

Father said, “My friend, I am more interested 
in raising boys than in raising bushes, and in 
time I will know the right places for the bushes 
so I can have both.”—Mary Seth, “The Looking- 
Up-the-Road Man.” 





Edessa. A hundred years before Constantine, Chris- 
tians came face to face with the problem of political 
power. It is all very well to tell Christians to stay 
out of politics, but what happens when you convert 
a king? 

Unfortunately, we don’t know what happened to 
Abgar, but we do know what happened under Con- 
stantine. Christians pressed the fight for justice, as 
we have seen, and were active in all kinds of social 
reforms, attempting in an organized way to change 
the world for the better by legislation and political 
pressure. But this brought them under fire from two 
directions. On the one hand, they were accused: of 
not going far enough in changing the world. There 
was still slavery. And on the other, they were ac- 
cused of becoming so involved in the world that they 
ceased to be Christians. 

There is truth in both criticisms. The hard fact 
of the matter is that the Church’s victory over Rome 
was not complete. It was only a partial victory 
whether we look at it from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian ‘faith or of social reform. When the Roman 
world accepted the Church, the Church in too great 
measure accepted the world. But it does not at all 
follow, as many would assert, that the very evident 
loss in vitality of Christian faith was due to too 
much social action. It could be argued quite as 
plausibly that the Church fell after Constantine not 
because it tried to change the world for the better, 
but simply because it fell too much in love with the 
world as it was. 

At all events, the Church’s victory was at best a 
compromise, and in following centuries Christians 
reacted to the compromise in two ways which can 
be conveniently symbolized by two figures: the Pope 

‘and the Monk. The Roman popes were captivated 
by the hope that if they could only control the 
world, they could change it. This led to the papacy’s 
long struggle for temporal power. The goal was 
admirable: a Christian, though perhaps not perfect, 
world. 

The other reaction was monasticism, where again 
as in the earliest Church, all things were had in 
common and a little circle of true believers either 
sought the Kingdom of God on earth while the rest 
of the world went by, or waited in earnest hope for 
the glorious return of Christ who alone could bring 
in the Kingdom. The popes’ way was a drive to 
power that might change the world. The monks’ way 
was a retreat to purity which could not be found 
in the world. 


At this point history leaves us in a dilemma. We 
do not like the Constantinian compromise between 
Church and State. But neither do we feel quite 
comfortable about the two alternatives presented, 
The drive for power changed the Church more than 
it changed the world. And the monk, in his retreat 
to purity, failed to find the pure Kingdom of God 
either within or without his monastery. Nor does 
it really solve the problem to say that we must wait 
for Christ’s return. What do we do while we wait? 

The Reformation did not change this picture as 
much as we might suppose. We can see the drive 
for power and the retreat to purity as well in Prot. 
estantism as in medieval Roman Catholicism; lib. 
eral, activist, social gospel groups, for example, on 
one side; and at the other, sects like the Amish who 
won’t vote. 

Is there any solution for Christians? I don’t dare 
to suggest that I have one, but I am going to sug. 
gest some lines which might lead to a solution. 

(1) Let us remember that the final solution will 
not be yours or mine, or the Church’s or the State’s 
—it will be God’s as He fulfils the promise of the 
return of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. This 
leads to two further observations. 

In the first place it should make Christians real- 
istically aware of the ultimate inadequacy of any 
social reform, no matter how well planned and car- 
ried out. There will be no perfect world as long as 
men are imperfect, and perfect men are not made 
by changing the environment. 

In the second place it should mean no compromise 
with things as they are. The Christian can accept 
no social order as final and adequate, whether it be 
capitalist, socialist, communist or anything else, for 
all must come under the searching light of Christian 
judgment as human, and therefore incomplete, ap- 
proaches to world problems which in the end will 
be resolved only by God. 

(2)But this must not lead to Christian irresponsi- 
bility for the social order. The fact that God alone 
brings in the Kingdom does not relieve Christians 
of the painful duty of trying to achieve as perfect 
and as just a world order as is humanly possible in 
the present. If in obedience to Christ’s command 
we really love our neighbors as ourselves we cannot 
rest content in a society where human beings are 
in want.or oppressed. 

(3) Once having accepted a Christian responsi: 
bility for the state of the world, the crucial prob 

(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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CL Sense of Direction No small part in 


on occasions I have attended a church 
service where there has been a celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper and where, at the conclusion of the 
service, a statement is made to the effect that this 
service has been conducted “in the Lord’s appointed 
way.” 

Such an expression suggests three things. First, 
the possibility that there are Christians who seek 
to serve the Lord, but in a way that is not accord- 
ing to His will. Second, that it is a matter of some 
importance that God’s will be done in God’s way. 
And third, that perhaps there is the possibility of 
being so preoccupied with the way the service of 
the Lord is rendered that one may forget the matter 
in hand and the purpose of the activity concerned. 

Is it a matter of importance whether we serve 
the Lord and do His will in His way, or, after all, 
is the important thing that we find out what God 
wants done and then do it in such a fashion as will 
most readily achieve “results”? Are methods im- 
portant, not only in terms of their effectiveness and 
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the sense of direc- 
tion which has 
characterized Inter- 
Varsity and HIS 
magazine has been 
played by the au- 
thor of this article, 
who was instru- 
mental in estab- 
lishing both in 
North America. 
Integrity in the 
means 15 necessary 
if the results are to 
please God, accord- 
ing to the IVCF 


General Secretary. 


C. Stacey Woods 


in their yield of results, but important to God? Is 
He interested in the way a thing is done as well as 
the thing itself that is being done? Or to put it 
another way—does the end justify the means? 

In the world at large, and even within the sanc- 
tuary of Christendom, evidence is replete of much 
evil that is excused, condoned or even justified be- 
cause of some good end in view. Was it not the 
founder of the Roman Catholic Society of Jesus who 
justified heinous crime if by it some Christian good 
would result? Men’s bodies have been tortured and 
burned in the hope of a soul’s eternal salvation; 
but the Bible is unequivocally clear—we are not to 
do evil that good may come of it. If we are to be 
true to God and His Holy Word, and if our worship 
is to be acceptable and our service received, our 
ways and means must be free from sin. 

But there is that gray area where a thing is 
neither entirely black nor white and where that 
which is neither categorically right nor wrong, good 
nor bad is indicated. Here personal judgment and 
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dependence upon the Holy Spirit to apply the prin- 
ciple of God’s Word to a given situation are neces- 
sary. The Scripture tells us that the weapons of our 
warfare are not to be carnal but that they are to be 
mighty, through God, to the pulling down of strong- 
holds. Also, in his first letter to the Corinthian 
Christians, the Apostle Paul wrote in some detail 
of his own approach to the church at Corinth. He 
came “not with excellency of speech,” his preaching 
was “not with enticing words of man’s wisdom,” 
but, in contrast, it was “in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling,” yet “in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power,” to the end that the faith 
of these Corinthian Christians should rest or stand 
“not in the wisdom of man but in the power of 
God.” 

It would therefore seem to be of importance that 
God’s will be done in God’s way. In fact it has been 
well said that God’s will must be done in God’s way 
and at God’s time for it really to be God’s will. 

Is it therefore God’s way to resort to the methods 
of the debauched entertainment world in preaching 
the “unsearchable riches of Christ” in order to get 
a crowd, in order to soften people up for the mes- 
sage? By psychological, oratorical, mass-movement 
methods it is possible for a gifted man to move a 
multitude as did Hitler. But if this effort in the 


doing fails to glorify God, will it be owned by God 
in eternity? Is it possible that in eternity the mes- 
senger and his service may go unrewarded by Christ 
at His judgment seat even though there were some 


T. O. Wedel 


“results” in terms of souls saved? Dare we say that , 
something is necessarily of God just because it 
seems to result in success? Moses struck the rock 
when God told him to speak to the rock. Water 
gushed forth, and the thirst of Israel was quenched, 
However, Moses doing God’s will but not in God’s 
way was rejected, and he did not enter the promised 
land. 

On the other hand is it not possible so to exalt 
the ways and means of worship and service that they 
become ends in themselves—for example, to be so 
concerned about the way the Lord’s Supper should 
be celebrated that the Lord Himself is forgotten? 
Long years ago the Savior sat by a well and dis. 
cussed the ways and means of worship with a Sa. 
maritan woman—worship in Samaria or in Jeru- 
salem. The Lord ended this discussion—which has 
continued even to our day and generation — with 
the words: “Ye shall neither in this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem worship the Father ... but... 
in spirit and in truth.” 

Yes, it is of great importance that we worship 
and serve the Lord in obedience, in His way which 
is to His glory. But it is also possible even to for- 
get the Lord, and to reject those whom He has re- 
ceived and is using, just because we so concentrate 
upon the ways and means of worship and service, 
insisting on detail beyond the Scriptures and then, 
like the Pharisees of old, we add to the Scripture. 
As a result, it is no longer a matter of His way, 
but our own. END 


WE ARE SEEING the strange emergence of one religion—secularism—turned into 
a compulsory option on our academic scene. This clearly is no longer academic 
freedom. The Christian faith has every right, even under the sanction of free 
inquiry into truth, to claim a hearing. Let secularism, or Mohammedanism, or 
Marxism, or what you will, remain an optional view of man and his world, 
taught as such in our free universities. Christians should welcome open con- 
frontation between their faith and its rivals. A university is not a Sunday 
school. But the Christian faith should have a place among the live options 
placed before the student inquirer. Academic freedom should, by definition, 


imply at least this. 
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TRUTH AND CULTURE 


FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 


“LET US GET DOWN to facts,” someone says. “We 
live in a world of science and industry, a world of 
jet planes and hydrogen bombs, movies and tele- 
vision, psychiatry and antibiotics, atonalism and sur- 
realism, pragmatism and existentialism, communism 
and democracy. This is the year 1960. What has 
the latter part of this twentieth century got to do 
with Christ and the Bible?” 

It is a relevant question, and honesty requires 
that it be answered. More than that, it brings us 
straight up against what may well be the most im- 
portant principle in Christian thought, or, for that 
matter, in any kind of thought at all. That principle 
is the continuity of all truth under God. Or, to put 
it in other words, it is the principle that all truth— 
whether in religion or philosophy, science or art, 
industry or politics—is God’s truth. 

In light of this principle, the conventional schism 
between secular truth and sacred truth is wrong. 
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Surely the enemy of faith makes 
no greater play for the minds of 
men than when he divides their 
thinking into the separate cate- 
gories of secular and sacred. “A 
double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways.” We fear truth 
(as though it came from the 
father of lies), we reject God’s 
good gifts (or have an uneasy 
conscience in their enjoyment), 
we are isolated from the culture 
and people of our day. Here are 
some correctives. 


Every truth, no matter in what realm of life it may 
be found, is of God and under God. There may, 
to be sure, be different orders of truth, such as truth 
discoverable by man in chemistry or mathematics, 
as compared with revealed truth. Yet the different 
orders of truth are continuous and complementary, 
not discontinuous and contradictory. 

Moreover, there is an order of truth — namely, 
that which is revealed because man cannot discover 
it— which is known only through Christ and the 
Bible. This is not to say that the whole of the Bible 
is revealed truth, which is obviously not the case, 
since there is in Scripture plenty of truth on the 
historical and natural level. But it is to say that 
truth of the order of revelation is exclusive with 
Christ and the Bible. 

In light of these undeniable principles, what are 
we to say, for example, of the tremendous increase 
of particular aspects of scientific truth so character- 
istic of the modern world? How does knowledge 
of this kind fit into the truth set forth in the Word 





of God? Well, first of all we must acknowledge that 
when it comes to specific technical terms, the Bible 
tells us nothing. In respect to the equations of 
atomic physics or colloidal chemistry, it is silent. 
Of the intricacies of guided missiles it says no more 
than it does of the latest trends in modern music. 
Nor is there any need for it to speak in such tech- 
nicalities. The all-important fact is that it provides 
the framework within which all true knowledge, 
ancient as well as modern, fits as part of God’s over- 
all truth. Not only that, but it also sets forth the 
essential moral and spiritual absolutes, the eternal 
checks and balances, without which the whole vast 
expansion of modern science is a Pandora’s box, 
threatening the survival of civilized man. 

The fact, so tragically forgotten in a world that 
pays but lip service to the Son of God, is that only 
in subordination to Him “Who is before all things 
and by whom all things consist [hold together]” 
can any truth, whether in science or mathematics, 
literature or sociology, attain its real significance. 
Divorced from Him, it is not only transitory and 
incomplete; it may also become a potential menace 
to the well-being of humanity created in the image 
of the only Reality, which is God. — “What is 
Truth?” 


EMILE CAILLIET 
FROM THE VERY BEGINNINGS, Greek thought created 
difficulties for the Hebrew-Christian tradition, just 
as Hebrew-Christian religion made difficulties for 
Greek thought. This being the case, there were al- 
ways those who felt that a saving faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ was all sufficient, and, as such, justified 
isolationism. Tertullian expressed their views for 
all times when he exclaimed: “What indeed has 
Athens to do with Jerusalem? . . . We want no 
curious disputation after possessing Jesus.” This 
apparent dismissal of secular culture was echoed 
throughout the ages by such eminent churchmen as 
Bernard of Clairvaux and many of the Reformers. 
Nobody would deny that our intellectual world 
is greatly confused and lacks leadership. So also 
its sense of responsibility seems too sensitive to 
changes of weather in public opinion. For such 
weaknesses, however, many of us have only ourselves 
to blame. Let us resume proper contacts with the 
world of culture in general, and with the literary 
world in particular, and we will soon come to the 


realization that a sense of religious responsibility 
was mostly wanting on our part, with the result that 
Christianity and culture became more and more 
estranged. — “Wanted: Christian Leadership for 
Culture.” 
* * % 

WE NOTICE that each time one of our famous schol- 
ars ventures an opinion on religious issues, he mere. | 
ly repeats what was said hundreds or thousands of 
years ago by men who knew far less about the uni- 
verse than a high school student in our day. The 
misleading thing about it is that such opinions are 
often presented as would-be conclusions at the end | 
of a learned discussion . . 

When therefore our contemporaries call upon sei- | 
ence to write a post-mortem of the traditional values 
of what they call “another age,” they labor under 
a great delusion. For hundreds and thousands of 
years the most highly cultured men have submitted | 
religious truth to the harshest criticism. They have 
struck the rock roughly at the point where such’ 
truth must be acknowledged as ultimately independ. 
ent of the patterns of clues devised by the most 
exacting scholarship. 

Curiously enough, religious men often remain un- 
aware of such a situation, of its resulting privileges + 
and, above all, of the tremendous responsibility 
such privileges thrust upon them. They allow them. | 
selves to be confronted suddenly by emergencies, 
like men unaware of realities. At such times their 
strategy is merely one of appeasement and compro- 
mise. They attend the scientific master of the day 
with the most apologetic undertones. Should then 
the situation seem to get out of control, they may 
proceed, with denunciations and solemn warnings; 
should such things be allowed to control the church, 
then, according to these religious men, Christianity} 
would at last have perished from the earth! 

The plain truth, however, is that God who de 
ported His people to Babylon and finally gave away) 
their inheritance to the Gentiles is very much on) 
the human scene which He dominates. We can’ 
neither “manufacture” the Creator and Upholder of 
the universe nor become substitutes for Him. We 
are at best unprofitable servants. Our own waygl 
may prove our undoing. We do not “break” the 
New Covenant. But we may be broken against iff 

The fact that religious truth is ultimately inde 
pendent of philosophical and scientific speculation 
may thus be likened to a two-edged sword. Reli# 

(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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deterrent to disillusionment is to remember that the Bible teaches that this 


is the way things are. We should not be surprised—or despairing—when 


we find them so. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

ISAIAH 33 (1) Try to establish first of all—but without an ex cathedra 
attitude toward your conclusions—in which verses Isaiah is speaking of 
the future time of Israel’s restoration under the Messiah (this will also 
involve Christians) and when he is speaking with a more or less immediate 
frame of reference. (2) What will characterize the imminent time of trou- 
ble when God judges them through Assyria? In spite of this, for what 


can the man of v. 15 look to God (vv. 2, 6, 16, 22)? 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


ISAIAH 34, 35 


(1) These chapters contrast the doom of God’s enemies, 
of whom Edom is a symbol (34:2, 5), with the future of those whom He 
(35:9b, 10). 
world? How does the prophet describe the desolation it will bring? Cp. 
Revelation 6:12-17 and Matthew 24:29-51. 


chapter 35 about the future of God’s people? Relate your answer to vv. 3, 4. 


has redeemed What is said about God’s judgment of the 


(2) What can you learn from 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

For background to the reign of Hezekiah, Ahaz’ son and successor, read 
II Kings 18:1-12 and II Chronicles 29-31. Think about the commendation 
of Hezekiah in 18:3 and 29:2, Is this your concern? Pray that it will be. 
How can such a desire be implemented in your life? How was it in Heze- 
kiah’s (18:6; 31:21)? Christians, too, are told to live according to Scrip- 
ture (I Corinthians 4:6, RSV). (2) What evidence do you see that the 


revival under Hezekiah was more than just external reform at royal decree? 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7 

ISAIAH 36 (1) Vv. 1, 2. What two frightening events would make it easy 
for the people of Jerusalem to panic in spite of God’s promise to deliver 
the city from the Assyrians? The Rabshakeh was an important military 
official. Reread 10:28-34 and 31:4, 5. (2) By what line of reasoning did 
the Rakshakeh try to undercut their faith and morale? In your own mind, 
how would you have answered his questions (vv. 18-20)? To get Christians 
to doubt God’s power and disbelieve His Word is still Satan’s technique. 


Have you seen this in your life? 


divorced her (cp. 50:1). In that sense she is a “widow” and barren. How- 
ever, how has God dealt with her sin (chapter 53)? (2) Vv. 9-17. What 
promises are now made to those who will serve the Lord (v. 17b)? If your 
goal in life is to serve Him, consider how these things apply to you. (3) 
What determines all God’s ways with you? To believe this is sometimes 
a matter of faith—not reason. Yet to subordinate our minds to His Word 


is part of walking by faith (II Corinthians 5:7). 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


ISAIAH 55 (1) V. 1. What two things characterize those whom the Lord 
calls? How are both prerequisite to response? Even after we are Chris- 
tians, it is still a matter of having “no money” and knowing it. (2) Do 
you ever feel that v. 2 is what you’re doing? What is stressed as the solu- 
tion? (3) How should wv. 8, 9 influence strong emotional preferences you 
may have? your attitude toward the future? (4) Put the simile of wv. 10, 
11 in your own words. Pray that God will use you on your campus to 


speak through His Word. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


ISAIAH 56:1-8 (1) Many of Israel’s religious practices couldn’t be main- 
tained during the exile. But with what was the Lord concerned? (2) Vv. 
3-8. What problem had apparently arisen as the time for the Jews’ return 
became imminent? What was God’s answer? What light does this shed 
on the things that tempt you to be discouraged with yourself or your situ- 
ation? Pray for help to choose the things that please Him (v. 4). (3) Are 


” 


you willing (and trying) to include the “outcasts” of your dorm, Christian 
y y y 


group, etc., in your life? 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
56:9-57:21 


structure . . . Normally the picture seems to be of post-exilic Jerusalem, 


ISAIAH (1) The final chapters of Isaiah have “no coherent 


but sometimes the language (e.g., the references to idolatry) is more ap- 
plicable to the times of Ahaz or Manasseh [Hezekiah’s successor]. Other 


chapters are eschatological” (Men Spake From God). (2) Think through 
the various comparisons. With what was God displeased? From this sec- 
tion make a list of attitudes you should be concerned to cultivate (and 


praying for God to make real) in your life. 
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from that of others (vv. 5-7)? On what grounds? (2) For what reasons 


are they not to be afraid? Note the repetition (vv. 10, 13, 14). How do 


these words apply to you? (3) Think about the strong metaphorical lan- 
guage of vv. 14-16 (the worm, mountains and hills, and what is going to 
happen). (4) On what basis does the Lord challenge the idols and affirm 


His reality? 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


ISAIAH 42 


? 


of Isaiah have been given various 
It is obvious that some (41:8-14; 42:18-25) refer to the 


people of Israel (and in a general sense to Christians). Yet in other cases 


(1) The “servant passages’ 


interpretations. 


the servant is a prediction (note v. 9) of the Lord Jesus Christ, as Matthew 
12:17-21 points out (cp. 42:1-4). (2) Consider v. 10a in light of v. 22. If 
circumstances have taken away your joy and gratitude, confess this and 
pray about the things that trouble you. Pray too for receptivity (v. 23) and 


for help to understand and take to heart God’s dealings with you (v. 25). 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 

ISAIAH 43 (1) This is one of the Bible’s greatest declarations of God’s love 
for us. On what basis are we His (v. 1)? The N.T. speaks of Christians 
as the “Israel of God.” Make a list of all that is said about the Lord’s 
relationship to His people. What does it teach you about yourself? Are 
Vv. 10-13. 
want Israel to be confident? How might their circumstances (cp. 39:6, 7; 


42:22) tend to make them question this? What promises does He make to 


vv. 7, 10 being fulfilled in you? (2) Of what does the Lord 


them (vv. 14, 25)? 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14 

ISAIAH 44 (1) Vv. 2, 24; 9-19. What distinction does Isaiah make between 
the Lord’s relationship to His people, and the idol worshiper’s to his god? 
What incongruities in the latter does he point out (vv. 12; 14-17, 19)? (2) 
Cp. vw. 7, 8 with 41:22, 23, 26, 27 and 42:9. What is sure evidence of one 
God and His sovereignty? (Remember that Isaiah lived over a century 
hefore the Babylonian captivity; and he is now foretelling how it will end.) 
(3) How does the Lord make more specific His coming deliverance of the 


exiles? 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


IsAtIAH 45 (1) Cp. 44:28 and Proverbs 21:1. Cyrus was the king of Persia 


whose rise caused such consternation in the mid-sixth century B.C. (41:5). 
One remarkable aspect of this prophecy is that Isaiah, who wrote during 
the latter eighth century B.C., referred to Cyrus by name. This is one 
reason why many non-evangelicals attribute this section of Isaiah to “Deu- 
(2) ‘Vv. 5,6, 18; 


21, 22. Is there “no other god” for you? (3) Can your roommate see the 


tero-Isaiah” or to some unnamed prophet of the exile. 
reality of v. 24 in your life? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 

ISAIAH 46, 47 (1) What contrasts does Isaiah point out between the gods 
of Babylon (Bel and Nebo) and the God of Israel? (2) Vv. 10, 11b. Do 
you have this assurance about the Word of God? Pray for confidence 
in its integrity and authority. (3) Vv. 8, 12. How does the Lord refer to 
those for whom He has planned deliverance and salvation? Cp. 44:22. (4) 
For what attitudes and ways did God indict Babylon? What pitfalls should 


you guard against? 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

ISAIAH 48 (1) What evidences of 42:25 are in this chapter? God’s deliv- 
erance of His people from exile (v. 20) was obviously rooted in His grace 
and love, rather than because they had responded to their chastisement and 
were turning to Him. (2) In addition to the purpose of revelation which 
Isaiah has stressed so far (e.g., 46:10), what further one is given here? 
(3) Note the Lord’s pleas for Israel to listen. What promise does He make 


to those who will (v. 18)? What is the logical way for you to do this? 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
ISAIAH 49 (1) The extent to which vv. 1-7 are Messianic is difficult to 
ascertain. The usual interpretation of them as such seems to raise as many 
problems as it solves, and it is interesting to note how Paul and Barnabas 
used v. 6 in Acts 13:44-52. 


lieve when we personally are involved in a situation when to apply them 


(2) God’s promises are always harder to be- 


means that we must do so by faith. Think about the people’s response at 


this point (vv. 14, 24) and how God answered their doubts. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
IsAIAH 50 (1) V. 4. What two things are involved in being able to help 


someone with spiritual needs? Are you turning to God to give you an 


ear that hears and a speaking tongue? Of what significance are the phrases 
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TRUTH AND CULTURE 
(Continued from page 20) 

gious truth as such may be called independent inas- 
much as it is the prior fact. Because it is the prior 
fact, however, it immediately becomes a frame of 
reference. Religious truth is ultimately independent 
of philosophical and scientific speculation, but phil- 
osophical and scientific speculation depend on reli- 
gious truth for their ultimate relevance. — “The 
Truth and Scientific Clues.” 


ALBERT E. GREENE, JR. 
TO REGARD ANY part of His creation as “secular” or 
independent of God is to rob Him of His glory. 
Secularism is a lie of the devil, invented to rob us 
of the life-giving knowledge of God. When we teach 
our children, or allow them to be taught, that there 
are certain large areas in life which may be ade- 
quately studied without any reference to God, we 
help the devil work in their souls. There are no 
“secular” subjects in God’s view. All His creation 
and all His providential works reveal His glory. 
Once our sin-blinded eyes are opened by the gospel 
we begin to see the stamp of His glorious beauty 
upon all that He has made. And “secular” subjects, 
in the sense of things which are independent of 
God, cease to exist for us. They never did exist for 
God. —“The Call to Christian School Teaching.” 


CHRISTIANS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

(Continued from page 16) 
lem remains: How do we go about improving this 
battered wreck of a sinful world? Let me make 
three general suggestions. 

First, we must be on guard against the tendency 
to rely solely on secular, social methods. No amount 
of juggling with the political and economic order 
will really make a Christian world. There will be 
no Christian social order without a world of Chris- 
tians. 

But second, we must also guard against relying 
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solely on “spiritual” methods. If you say, “My so- 
cial service program is prayer and saving souls,” 
that is good as far as it goes, but it is only a start. 
What happens if you convert a king? Does he give 
up his kingdom for prayer and evangelism? Does 
a Christian farmer stop farming? And what should 
he think about land reforms? Evangelism is only 
the beginning of a Christian’s responsibility to the 
social order. 

“Bread for myself,” someone has said, “is a 
physical problem, but bread for my neighbor is a 
spiritual problem.” 

Third, above all, we must be on guard against the 
use of un-Christian methods, There is no place in 
Christian social action for the tempting axiom, “The 
end justifies the means.” Both our goals and our 
methods must constantly be checked against the 
Biblical principles of love and justice. 

This suggests a rough but basic pattern for Chris- 
tian social reform. Not church control of politics. 
The Church doesn’t know enough about politics. 
And not Christian withdrawal from the world. 

But rather, let the Church give clear guidance to 
its people on what the gospel’s great social princi- 
ples of love and justice really mean. And let every 
man in the work to which God has called him — 
king, carpenter, preacher, politician—so direct his 
work in light of God’s Word that love and justice 
may work their transforming way in the world 
through him, bestowing upon the social order in so 
far as it will receive them the blessed fruits of free- 
dom and equality and peace. For only as we take 
this, our Christian duty, seriously, will we justify 
the proud boast of an earlier and purer Church: 
“Christians are they who hold the world together” 
(Diogn. v. 7). 

And only then, as James reminds us, will our 
faith be anything but dead. “What does it profit, 
my brethren, if a man says he has faith but has not 
works? Can his faith save him? If a brother or 
sister is ill-clad and in lack of daily food, and one 
of you says to them, ‘Go in peace, be warmed and 
filled,’ without giving them the things needed for 
the body, what does it profit? So faith by itself, 
if it has no works, is dead.” END 





the wife God uses 
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Mrs. C. Stacey Woods (left, with Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bayly and Mrs. Charles E. Hummel at Cedar 
Campus, Michigan) is the wife of the General Sec- 
retary of IVCF in the United States, the mother of 
three sons (one of whom 1s active in the U. of Penn- 
syloania IVCF chapter). Many readers have com- 
mented on the helpfulness of this article since it was 


published in the issue which reproduced Rembrandt's 
portrait of his mother on the cover. 


IS MARRIAGE for today’s Christian girl 
merely incidental? A pleasant background to her 
chosen career of teacher, nurse, stenographer, beau- 
tician or social butterfly? 


Perhaps the current American concept of mar- 
riage is so acceptable that no one would think of 
calling it in question. Yet, it seems, the ever-in- 
creasing divorce rate and widespread juvenile de- 
linquency are forcing us to reevaluate the standards 
we have adopted. As Christians, alarmed by these 
tendencies, should we not consider what the funda- 
mental basis of marriage is, and in particular 
whether the Eternal God, whose ways are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, has given us in His Word any 
pattern for a woman’s responsibility as wife and 
mother in the home? 


In the initial stage of engagement and marriage 
the Lord must be regarded as sovereign. This is 
clearly indicated in the extraordinary story of the 
selection of a bride for Isaac. Abraham’s servant 


prayed that he might find “the woman whom the 
Lord hath appointed for my master’s son.” God had 
already appointed Rebekah to marriage. He had 
chosen her for His servant Isaac. How thrilling then 
to see the way in which God moved Abraham and 
his servant, Rebekah herself, and Isaac to accom- 
plish His will in this matter. Lest anyone object 
that such a procedure is incompatible with human 
love, observe the beautiful climax of the story—a 
climax always found when God leads one individual 
to another to be man and wife—“she became his 
wife, and he loved her.” 

If then the Lord God appoints a woman to mar- 
riage, what purpose does He have in such an ap- 
pointment, and what is the woman’s part in the 
divinely ordained institution of marriage? God 
Himself has stated the reason for the institution of 
marriage: “It is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him an help meet for him.” 
Here God reveals His purpose in the creation of 
woman. 
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What can be more emphatic than the words writ- 
ten to the church at Corinth, “Neither was the man 
created for the woman; but the woman for the 
man.” Not that one was created inferior to the 
other, for God made man male and female and said 
to them, equally to woman as to man, “Have do- 
minion over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth.” So just as the whole creation was 
brought into being by the Lord Jesus and exists for 
the accomplishment of His will and purpose, so the 
woman was brought into being and designed to be 
a fitting helper to man in his God-given responsi- 
bility on earth. 

But the first woman failed to be a true helpmeet 
to her husband, failed to help him obey God. Then 
God decreed that the man should “rule over” the 
woman. It is at this point that the great divergence 
between God’s order and present-day attitudes can 
be most clearly seen. God has never rescinded the 
law that the husband is to be the head of the home. 
It is distinctly repeated in the New Testament, but 
with this interesting difference of emphasis. Under 
the Old Covenant, God had said to the woman, “Thy 
husband shall rule over thee.” Under the New Cov- 
enant, God says, “Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord”; and 
again, “Wives, be in subjection to your own hus- 
bands.” 

This is the heart of every message specifically 
addressed to married women in the New Testament. 
Why? Because in the willing, wholehearted sub- 
mission of the wife to her husband God wants the 
world to see a picture of the attitude that should 
characterize the Church in relationship to His Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, the call is,““Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto 
the Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church. Therefore, 
as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands in everything” (Ephe- 
sians 5:22-24). Indeed, the Scripture warns that 
failure on the part of a Christian wife to obey her 
husband leads some to despise the Word of God 
(Titus 2:5). 

But to complete the picture and to offset any 
thought of a selfish, domineering attitude on the 
part of husbands, God’s call to men is (but note 
that women are first called upon to be submissive, 
and such submission may well be a contributing 
factor in the fulfilment of the command to the men) 
to love their wives, “even as Christ also loved the 
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church and gave Himself for it.” Such is the meas- 
ure of love God desires in a husband for his wife. 

What then is the picture given us in the Bible 
of the part God has designed for woman in mar- 
riage? We saw first the human race commissioned 
by God to rule over the earth and bring it into sub- 
jection to Him; then we saw God preparing the 
woman as a fitting helper to the man for their own 
good and happiness, and that together they might 
better accomplish their God-given task. Further, 
when the woman failed, God established the hus- 
band as the authoritative head of the home, and in 
so doing has revealed the deepest significance of 
marriage, for God has chosen it to represent the 
union between Christ and the Church. It is in light 
of this marvelous mystery that the husband is called 
to “love his wife even as himself, and the wife see 
that she reverence her husband.” 

But this is just the beginning of the responsibili- 
ties of the woman whom the Lord has appointed to 
marriage. In God’s goodness, children are born. 
How shall the Christian mother view the arrival of 
little ones? Like some modern wives, will she mere- 
ly count on brief interludes at home, or perhaps a 
period of years until such time as the children reach 
school age, thereby freeing her again for her all- 
important task of living her own life? Must chil- 
dren be considered an interruption to a woman’s 
career? Or, on the other hand, must a woman con- 
tinue to be employed after marriage and deliberate- 
ly postpone the conception of children year after 
year until she has earned enough to subsidize the 
expenses? Surely the Word of God makes plain that 
the procreation of children is a basic purpose for 
the institution of marriage. Even before the com- 
mand to “have dominion,” God said to the first 
couple, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.” 

Could it be that God has something to say to this 
generation—those young men and women who want 
to follow this pattern—about waiting for marriage 
until they can properly assume its responsibilities? 

Jacob had to wait fourteen years for Rachel, and 
instead of his love growing cold, the strength of it 
made the years seem but a few days—and the Lord 
kept her from marrying someone else. However, 
once God has united a man and woman in mar- 
riage, they must look upon children as the joyous 
fulfilment of their marriage covenant. 

And what is the wife’s responsibility in connec- 
tion with her children? What is her ambition for 
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the little one whose body is forming within her? 
Hannah was childless for years, but so desired a 
son to be given wholly to the Lord that the Lord 
granted her request. Perhaps a mother’s ambition 
for her child may be a spiritual one, but then she 
proceeds to employ only human means and methods 
to train that little one—like the distraught mother 
I met, on the way to the library to find a book with 
advice as to how to cure her little girl of telling 
lies. 

“How do you teach your children to tell the 
truth?” she asked. 

I told her it was only the fear of God that would 
lead a child to speak the truth, that again and again 
I had emphasized to my boys that lies might deceive 
father and mother, but could never deceive God; 
and that God had no place in heaven for anyone 
that “loveth or maketh a lie.” 

Samson’s parents, you will recall, were so over- 
whelmed with the responsibility of bringing up a 
child for the Lord that they begged for divine di- 
rections as to his training. And God answered them, 
and elsewhere in His Word has given many com- 
mands for the spiritual education of little ones. 

These commands center on the importance of 
physical discipline and spiritual instruction. The 
man to whom God gave wisdom “exceeding much 
even as the sand that is on the sea shore” wrote, 
“Train up a child in the way he shall go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it” (Proverbs 
22:6). And again, “Withhold not correction from 
the child: for if thou beatest him with the rod, he 
shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 
and shalt deliver his soul from hell” (Proverbs 
23:13, 14). 

Many parents seldom withhold any object for 
which their child has expressed a desire (be it 
candy, a cowboy outfit, camera, or even a car) ; 
but they do withhold the one thing most educators 
will agree is being denied children today: correc- 
tion and instruction in righteousness. And these are 
the uses to which God intends His Word—the Scrip- 
tures—to be put. Paul reminded Timothy that he 
had gained familiarity with the holy Scriptures from 
childhood. Moreover, it was not in Sabbath school 
or any other school that he first learned them. His 
mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois were the 
faithful human instruments in this education. Will 
the Christian mother of today leave to the Sunday 
school teacher her sacred privilege of instructing 
her child in the knowledge of her Lord? 


That parents themselves should be the chief in. 
structors of their children in things pertaining to 
God is evident from the forceful words of Deuter. 
onomy 6:6, 7: “And these words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” 

When does the modern mother have time to teach 
her children God’s words? “When thou sittest in 
thine house.” —At mealtimes? No, everyone is too 
rushed for serious conversation. Indeed, the family 
is seldom gathered any more as a unit for meals. 
Father eats early and dashes for his train, then the 
children straggle down one by one and hurry off to 
school. There was a time when families read the 
Word of God together and prayed together after 
breakfast, committing each day and themselves to 
God. Even among Christians this is now neglected. 
Out of 17 or 18 families represented at a women’s 
Bible study, only two indicated that family prayer 
was the custom in their home. And yet those who 
are commencing this habit are seeing the blessing 
God gives through it, and the very natural oppor- 
tunity thus provided for teaching their youngsters 
the ways of God and of answering their otherwise 
unasked questions. 

What other occasions can a mother make use of 
to train her children spiritually? “When thou walk- 
est by the way”—on afternoon walks pointing out 
the handiwork of God in nature; “when thou liest 
down”—at bedtime a story from the Word of God; 
“when thou risest up”—thanksgiving in the morn- 
ing that God has watched over us during the night. 

Here it must be pointed out that in these Scrip- 
tural commands to teach her children, the mother’s 
presence is required. This strikes at the heart of 
the juvenile problem today. How can children be 
disciplined and kept out of mischief if mother is not 
home when they return from school, or if mother 
is employed at night and has to sleep in the day- 
time? One would almost think God had commanded 
us to have comfortable houses, so much effort is 
spent to secure one. 

It is not a comfortable house God asks us to se- 
cure, but a controlled household. 

Which is more important: two cars, television, 
air conditioning, with children running wild; or a 
simple, modest home where mother has time to 
read to her children, take them for walks, play 
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games with them, and pray with and for them? 


As the Christian girl ponders these questions, let 
her meditate on the lovely description of a woman 
whom the Scripture sets forth as perfectly fulfilling 
the responsibilities of marriage and motherhood. In 
Proverbs 31, Solomon depicts the woman who is a 
true helpmeet to her husband, who does him good 
and not evil all the days of her life; one who fills 
her hours with purposeful activity, not in a round 
of social pleasures; a wife who gets up (“while it is 
yet night”) to give her husband breakfast (even 
though she may have had domestic help aplenty). 


This woman, according to Solomon, exercises 
forethought for the needs of her family and yet has 
time and money to assist those less fortunate. She 
dresses becomingly, so that her husband is never 
ashamed of her. Rather she is a positive asset to 
him in his position. For she is a woman noted not 
for gossip and the latest information, but for her 
wisdom and kind words. She keeps a tidy and or- 
dered home, and is not a spendthrift with her hus- 
band’s money. And the result? “Her children arise 
up and call her blessed: her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” 


What is the secret of such a happy marriage? 
Is it natural charm, superior gifts, marvelous beau- 
ty? Solomon, who really knew women, declared, 
“Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a woman 


that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 


So, to revert to our original question, Is mar- 


riage for the Christian girl a sideline or a voca- 
tion? Can she achieve a successful marriage and 
fulfil the responsibilities God has given her in being 
a helpmeet to her husband, in submitting to his 
wishes, in training her children to be the Lord’s, 
in being present in the home to comfort and encour- 
age both husband and children as the warm, radiant 
homemaker, and yet at the same time be engaged 
in a career apart from that home? 

God knows there are brave women who have had 
to be both father and mother to their children and 
also provide the means of sustenance. But He has 
special promises for the widows and the fatherless, 
and will in His mercy meet special needs with spe- 
cial grace. It is of the norm, the pattern given in 
God’s Word for marriage as He instituted it, that 
I have been speaking. 

Surely, as the Christian woman realizes the tre- 
mendous vocation God has given in appointing her 
as a wife to one of His servants, her cry will be, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” She can no 
longer consider marriage and motherhood as side- 
line activities, but a task requiring all the energy, 
wisdom, love and patience which the Lord has prom- 
ised to those who ask Him. 

And remember the secret for success. It is the fear 
of the Lord. “The woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised.” And “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” for that most important of all 
women’s tasks—helpmeet, mother and homemaker. 

END 


W. Carl Thomas 


BEFORE the Christian ideal of marriage can be appreciated in all its glory and 
holiness, the Christian must clearly understand that he is not lord of his own 
life, but that there is another, Jesus Christ, to whom he belongs without 
reservation. 

He must further understand that if marriage is in God’s will for his life, 
the Christian belongs to still another: the girl or fellow whom he will .marry 
in God’s time and place. 

In a unique way God calls upon those who acknowledge His Lordship to 
leave the matter of finding a mate completely in His hands. Other matters of 
life require human action, but in the choice of a life partner we can only turn 
to God in prayer, and then wait until He brings that one into our life—if He 
chooses to do so. 

If God is planning marriage for you, He is already preparing your future 
life partner as a love-gift for you. At the same time He is daily working in 
your life to prepare you for that one. 
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THE CAREER GIRL GOD USES 


Lois S. THIESSEN 


Those who know Miss Thiessen, author of this article, feel that she is 
rather uniquely qualified to write on this subject. The author 1s 
assistant missionary secretary of IVCF (with fourteen 

years’ service she is senior in the office), 15 on the national board 

of directors for Pioneer Girls, and is substitute organist at 


Chicago’s Moody Church. Miss Thiessen also writes the 


monthly feature “World in Transit” which is published in HIS. 


A FEW YEARS ago I passed an important 
milestone. This was the age at which my friends 
came to regard me as a “confirmed spinster.” Al- 
though I have had a number of friendships that 
might have led to marriage, and even one proposal, 
I have never married and have no prospects in that 
direction at the moment. Yet I am completely con- 
tent. 

You may ask if such an attitude is normal. 
Doesn’t every woman want a home of her own, a 
husband, children? And if not, what’s to blame? 
Was there an unhappy love affair in her past, has 
she an unnatural dislike of men, a father-fixation, 
an unhealthy attitude toward sex, a too aggressive 
or too shy personality? Doubtless one or more of 
these reasons are factors in the failure of some 
women to marry. 

But suppose none of these reasons applies. Is it 
really possible for a woman to be content and yet 
never know the joys of married life? 

The answer depends on the woman. 


If she has 


always felt that marriage is a major goal of life, 
her failure to achieve it will no doubt send her into 
old age with the conviction that she has been 
cheated of life’s best. On the other hand, the woman 
who has spiritual resources along with emotional 
stability can give a glad, enthusiastic yes to the 
question of whether a woman can remain single and 
really be happy. 

She may have moments of loneliness or longing, 
to be sure, but basically she is at peace with her- 
self, with others, most of all with her Lord. For 
her the important question is not “Will I ever be 
married?” but “What is God’s will for my life 
now?” and then, “Do I want God’s will?” 

Four common fallacies about God’s will must be 
recognized for what they are: (1) God’s will is 
revealed all at once; (2) it concerns only the big 
things; (3) it is difficult to know; (4) it is invari- 
ably unpleasant. 

God’s will for our lives is not usually revealed 


all at once. It is a progressive unfolding. God’s 
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will for me now in the way of vocation or living 
situation or even marital status may be quite differ- 
ent from what it will be five years from now, even 
as it is different now from what it was five years 
ago. His basic purpose, that I may be more per- 
fectly conformed to Him and that I may glorify 
Him with my life, has not changed. But He may 
from time to time indicate a change of circum- 
stances to teach me new spiritual lessons or to make 
me spiritually fruitful in some new setting. 

It is my part to be flexible and willing to be led. 
| have no more right, even as a single woman past 
thirty, to close my mind to the possibility of mar- 
riage than to close my mind to the possibility of 
not marrying, as younger women often do. The 
important thing is that I am willing to be led com- 
pletely and always by my Lord. 

God’s will concerns not only the big things, such 
as choice of a vocation or a life partner, but also 
the small decisions that go to make up life. God is 
just as concerned about a change of address, for 
instance, and how I spend my money and use my 
time and do my work and treat my associates, as 
He is about my career or marriage. 

God delights to make His will known to us. It 
is part of Satan’s deception to make us think that 
God’s will is difficult to know, that we must struggle 
and strain and agonize for it. Then, when we have 
taken the next step in God’s plan, Satan slyly whis- 
pers that perhaps we have done the wrong thing 
after all. If we listen to Satan’s voice, it is because 
we have forgotten that the Lord Jesus is the Great 
and Good Shepherd. He knows exactly how to lead 
us — if we are honest about wanting to be led — 
through His Word, in prayer, by the counsel of an- 
other Christian, through circumstances. To obey 
whatever He asks and then trust Him with the re- 
sults are the keys that open to us a knowledge of 
God’s will. When we are doing this we can confi- 
dently say at any time in our lives, “Where I am 
now, what I am doing, is God’s will for me now.” 

God’s will is “good and acceptable and perfect.” 
What a wonderful trio of adjectives. And how dif- 
ferent from the conception that God’s will is invari- 
ably unpleasant, like medicine that will do us good 
but is utterly distasteful. How untrue. Think of 
love on the human level. It seeks the loved one’s 
highest good whatever the cost to the lover. God’s 
love is as far beyond human love as the light of a 
million suns is beyond a single candle. He has al- 
ready demonstrated His love at Calvary. Can He 
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love us without seeking our highest good? 

Of course I can choose to disobey Him. But ex- 
perience has taught me that peace and joy are the 
fruits of obedience, while only disappointment and 
frustration result from disobedience. The Christian’s 
confidence in the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God makes life not only bearable but also 
completely happy for the unmarried woman (and, 
I am sure, the unmarried man). 

God has promised not to withhold any good thing 
from the one who walks uprightly. Up to now He 
has seen fit to withhold from me the “good things” 
of marriage. On the other hand, He has given with 
a lavish hand the “good things” of single life. It 
is a mistake to think that marriage has nothing but 
advantages, and single life nothing but disadvan- 
tages. I have not known the security and compan- 
ionship of marriage, the expression of the sex in- 
stinct, the joys of motherhood. But I have enjoyed 
some very fine friendships with both men and 
women, opportunities to use creative gifts to a 
greater measure than most of my married friends, 
and freedom from the concerns of family life that 
enables me to serve my Lord in ways that are usu- 
ally denied the busy wife and mother. 

I am well aware that the unmarried woman has 
to be on guard against tendencies that seem inherent 
in the single state. Instead of becoming more and 
more Christ-centered, she may simply become more 
self-centered. With only herself to consider, she 
may become increasingly selfish and materialistic, 
spending all her thought and time and money on 
her appearance, her home, her belongings — as 
though these temporal things were all of life. 

Or she may become hardened, with a cynical wit 
and complete absence of heart. Accustomed for so 
long to holding her emotions in check, she may 
eventually lose her ability to be sincere, sympathetic, 
warm-hearted. If she lives alone or moves in a 
narrow orbit, she may become inflexible, even 
eccentric, moored in a rut of her own making. 

What can the single woman do to guard against 
these dangers? 

The most important thing is to maintain a close 
relationship with her Lord. She must never let her 
Christian experience become stagnant or routine. 
Her daily time with the Lord must be a time of 
deep communion with Him who is the center of her 
life. A woman who walks in ever closer fellowship 
with the Lord in her daily experience will become 
more and more like Him—hence more attractive in 





every way, more poised, flexible, happy, wise, sym- 
pathetic, hospitable, easy to get along with. 

Lacking the cares of a home and responsibility 
for husband and children, the unmarried woman 
should have more time for uninterrupted Bible study 
and prayer. She can give time to intercession for 
missionaries, non-Christian friends, her pastor, her 
Christian friends who go through times of testing. 

Then, too, the single woman must keep busy. She 
is free for active service in her church and other 
worth while Christian organizations in a way the 
married woman is not. 

Because I do not have to help a husband support 
a family (as many wives do today), I can work for 
a Christian organization at less salary than I would 
otherwise require, and I can put in extra hours 
without inconveniencing anyone but myself. I have 
time for a great variety of activities in my church 
and community: church visitation, Sunday school 
teaching, girls’ club work, choir, committee service 
and countless others. And I don’t have to look 
around for a baby sitter when I want to do these 
things. I can open my home to entertain mission- 
aries, overseas students, neighbors—because I have 
room and can afford to do so. There is almost no 
limit to creative outlets for the single woman who 
is eager to serve her Lord. 


Probably many more single women ought to con- 
sider the possibility of what is usually termed “full- 


time” Christian service. Home mission boards, 
Christian publishers, Christian day schools, camps, 
churches and specialized Christian organizations 
(such as Inter-Varsity, Pioneer Girls, Young Life) 
are in constant need of competent personnel, includ- 
ing a large proportion of women, to fill a variety 
of positions. 

If she keeps active so that her whole thought is 
for Christ and for others for His sake, the unmar- 
ried woman will have little time to think about her- 
self and brood over the fact that she is still single. 

Unless she is living on the somewhat limited sal- 
ary of the Christian worker, the career woman will 
probably have a comfortable income. Instead of 
taking a more expensive vacation, buying a bigger 
car or a more lavish wardrobe, let her invest all she 
can in the Lord’s work. She will leave the fur coat, 
the 21-inch Tv set, and the expensive car behind 
when she leaves this life. But the money she has 
given to the Lord will be treasure laid up in heaven. 

In addition to this positive approach to her situ- 
ation, the career woman needs to guard against the 


dangers of being alone and becoming too independ. 
ent. Discipline is a good thing, but a routine which 
can never be deviated from will make a single 
woman “old maidish” and peculiar and hard to get 
along with. If she can easily revise her plans if 
need be, it’s a good indication that she has achieved 
career status gracefully. 

In my opinion, the single woman will be less 
likely to become set in her ways if she lives with 
others than if she lives alone. (I realize this isn’t 
always possible.) Personally, however, I am glad 
to be sharing an apartment, as it helps keep me 
flexible and able to adapt to other people and their 
ways of living. Then, if marriage should be in God’s 
plan for me later on, the adjustment of living with 
someone else will be that much easier to make. 

The career woman usually becomes more and 
more independent. Accustomed to doing things for 
herself, she may come to the place where she can- 
not bear to let her friends do her a favor without 
feeling she must repay them in some way. Let her 
learn to receive as gracefully as she has learned to 
give. 

If the single woman is a highly intelligent person 
with a keen wit and a well-developed critical faculty 
(and she often is), she must be careful not to let 
her wit become caustic or unkind. If she is living 
in close fellowship with the Lord, she will check 
her desire to be clever at another’s expense. 

Because the unmarried woman is often pitied, 
well-meaning relatives and friends may seek to ar- 
range a match with an eligible man. Her parents 
feel that they have somehow failed in the upbring- 
ing of their daughter if she has not married before 
she is thirty, and the daughter realizes uneasily that 
her family would be happier if she were married. 
To all relatives who are trying to help the single 
woman find a husband, may I give a word of ad- 
vice: Don’t. If she truly belongs to the Lord, you 
can count on Him to give her a contented, well- 
rounded, interesting life, even if she never marries. 
In any case, if she is unmarried in the will of the 
Lord, she will certainly be better off in every way 
than the girl who was so eager to be married that 
she didn’t seek God’s will in the matter. 

God has given me joys and privileges that I 
never dreamed of having, joys and privileges that 
might have been denied me as a married woman. 
Life is so full and so radiant with His blessing that 
I can honestly say that I am never bored or frus- 
trated or bitter. I haven’t time to be. END 
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Christian L ing 


William Culbertson 


THE CHRISTIAN may be verbally correct and doc- 
trinally accurate, but if he honestly faces the spir- 
itual condition of his heart, all too often with bowed 
head and blushing cheeks he has to confess that in 
the everyday problems of living he is practically 
disobedient; morally, he is dreadfully poor. 

Christian doctrine must be tempered with life. 

Too many of us Christians today know what it 
means to be born of the Holy Spirit and to have 
the joy of sins forgiven, but have to hide our spir- 
itual poverty by putting on a good front and con- 
tending earnestly for the faith. In the fires of con- 
flict we think we are showing our loyalty to Christ 
while actually there is a deep, dreadful poverty of 
spirituality in our hearts and lives. 

Until belief gets down into our living, it is merely 
theoretical and therefore meaningless. 

And how we work to cover up our insufficiency. 
Some misuse dispensational teachings of the Word 
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The mid-twentieth century is no 
easy time to lead a disciplined 
Christian life. And a modern 
American or Canadian univer- 
sity campus 15 no easy place. 
But our Lord’s exalted standard 
is unchanged: “Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your father in 
heaven is perfect.”” Through the 
pages of HIS, godly men and 
women give instruction in right- 
cousness to those who fight the 
battle. 


of God to excuse their lack of missionary vision. 
Others nullify certain teachings of God’s Word by 
saying that they are meant only for the Jews. Others 
attempt to cover laxity of life by a misuse of the 
doctrine of the grace of God. 

This lack of the fulness of the Spirit of God is 
seen not only in the personal life of a Christian, 
but also in the corporate life of the Church which 
is made up of individual Christians. 

The evangelical Christian needs to recognize that 
the Spirit of Holiness living within him is to live 
out through him the holiness of Christ—His holy 
character. For an evidence of the fulness of the 
Holy Spirit there is one’s discontent with that de- 
gree of practical holiness which he has. These are 
further evidences: lack of complacency about sin, 
no attempt to minimize the heinousness of sin, to 
excuse by one way or another the acts of sin, the 
thoughts of sin. The fulness of the Holy Spirit 
means holiness of life. —““The Fulness of the Holy 
Spirit.” 





O. Hallesby 
LET ME SEE Thee, Thou Lamb of God! 

I am tired of looking at myself. Day and night 
my eyes see only a bottomless ocean of self-satis- 
faction, self-will, selfishness, love of honor, vanity, 
envy, cowardliness, pride, dissatisfaction, ingrati- 
tude, hardness of heart. And the more I look the 
dimmer my vision becomes and my mind more cold. 

And when I look about me, I see the same sinful- 
ness and the same misery in others. Some bear the 
signs of coarser sins, others the refined mannerisms 
of self. O, Thou Lamb of God! My eye becomes 
weary and my heart grows sick. O, let me but see 
Thee! I am so restless, so spiritually nervous. There- 
fore I ask Thee that Thou wilt give me rest at the 
foot of Thy cross. Make me to lie still and to see 
Thee, Thou Lamb of God. 

There is such rest in beholding Thee. 

When I consider how Thou didst approach Thy 
enemies, permitted Thyself to be killed by them in 
order to atone for their enmity, then I am encour- 
aged to come to Thee with my heart—naturally so 
hateful toward God. 

When I behold Thy suffering Love, how Thou 
dost open a way to Thy fallen and corrupt child, 
by Thy own blood, then a heavenly peace and bliss 
flow into my tired and tortured mind. 

When I behold Thy pierced hands and wounded 
side, I no longer hesitate to throw myself into Thy 
bosom with all the fathomless sin of my heart. In 
Thy hands I feel as safe as though I had never dis- 
obeyed my God. —“‘O Lamb of God.” 


Max I. Reich 


I THINK THAT the more we are drawn out in prayer 
in private, the shorter will be our prayers in pub- 
lic, and vice versa. The most effectual way to kill 
the spirit of prayer in a meeting is to indulge in 
rambling and verbose prayers. Each prayer should 
carry a definite matter to the mercy seat and leave 
it there. This will open the way for many to take 
part, and all will be refreshed in the fellowship of 
intercession. 

The Apostle Paul says that in public prayer we 
must lift up “holy hands without wrath and doubt- 
ing, or disputations.” Here are the three conditions 
for effectual prayer. (1) Holy hands means prac- 
tical godliness, the hands clean from the covetous 
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acquisition of filthy lucre and the life free from 
dominating lust. (2) The heart must be at peace, 
with no wrath or angry feelings against another, 
so that we shall not be tempted to pray a disgrace- 
ful prayer at him. (3) Nor should the mind be full 
of disputations. We do not pray when we dispute. 
We must not voice our vexation, in not finding our. 
selves in agreement with another, in prayer. A 
prayer not flowing from unfeigned love is no prayer 
at all. 

True prayer is a visit into the heavenly world. 
We step across the boundary between the seen and 
the unseen, the temporal and eternal, the material 
and spiritual. And as with the Lord, so with us: 
“As he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was 
altered.” We cannot breathe the atmosphere of 
heaven and look upon our Father’s radiant counte- 
nance and be unaffected. —“Prayer.” 


J. C. Macaulay 


DANIEL might have reasoned: “Surely we cannot be 
expected to abide by the scruples of the law away 
from the support of our Jewish institutions. Now 
that our temple and holy city are destroyed, there 
can be no more clean and unclean. Since God has 
brought us to this place, He must intend that we 
accept the manners of the people among whom we 
dwell. And besides, ‘we know that an idol is noth- 
ing in the world,’ and the offering of meat to idols 
is a sheer vanity which we can well ignore. I can 
give God thanks and worship Him, and not be 
bound by regulations which were all very well while 
we were a free people in our own community but 
are out of place on foreign soil.” And I am sure 
that many did so reason—that is, if they had any 
qualms left, and were not practically heathen be- 
fore they ever left Jerusalem. 

But such rationalizing did not satisfy Daniel. 
Yielding might seem to open the door to great 
worldly advance, while refusal might be interpreted 
as rebellion and lead to execution. What of it? 
Truth and right and purity and faithfulness and a 
good conscience were more to Daniel than the en- 
joyment of sumptuous fare with its attendant pleas- 
ures, more than social conformity or the king’s 
command or a rosy prospect or life itself. “Daniel 
purposed in his heart that he would not defile him- 
self.” Here, then, is the secret of “the high sculp- 
ture of his character,” and here is a worthy motto 
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for every young man and woman. 

The abstinence of Daniel was not a harsh rigor- 
ism, a crude asceticism, a feelingless stubbornness. 
It was the noble resolve of a sensitive soul and was 
practiced with a grace and gentleness that one does 
not always find attached to strong conviction. 
—*“Daniel.” 


Philip £. Howard, Jr. 


WHEN A FELLOW becomes convinced that he really 
loves a certain girl, that his feeling for her is more 
than ordinary friendship, there are two things he 
should say to her. Much confusion, misunderstand- 
ing and heartache can be avoided if he will say 
them both at the same time. 

He ought to tell the girl first that he loves her, 
and second that he would like her to marry him. 
If he expresses only the first, she may be left in an 
uncertain state of mind, wondering what she should 
say and what he intends to do about it. If he says 
only the second, she may hesitate to say yes—even 
if she loves him—unless she knows that he really 
loves her. But if he frankly and simply declares his 
love, that prepares the way and gives him a certain 
right to ask her to marry him. She may refuse, 
and she ought to if she has no love for him, or if 
she knows of other reasons that would make the 
marriage unwise. A fellow has no right to tamper 
with the feelings of a girl, and it is cruel to play 
with them. —“What a Fellow Should Tell the Girl 
He Loves.” 


A. W. Tozer 


THE FACT 1s that the whole wonder and glory of 
Abraham’s life depended not upon his following his 
parents, but in his breaking with them and going 
on beyond them to follow God. All the reverence 
he felt for his father did not hold him in Haran. 
If Terah would stop there, then his son Abraham 
must leave the old haunts with their sweet mem- 
ories and press on into the land of promise. The 
call of God had come to him and it must take pre- 
cedence over all other calls. His relation to his new 
Friend must never be jeopardized by a mistaken 
loyalty to his father. Abraham’s spiritual destiny 
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lay elsewhere, and however the city of Haran might 
have tugged at his heartstrings, he arose and went 
onward into the south. He went as far as God had 
told him to go, and thus his obedience harmonized 
with his faith and brought his life to perfection. 

It would be most desirable if all of us had Chris- 
tian parents so that we had only to follow their ex- 
ample to come to the knowledge of God. But it is 
not so. Thousands of young men and women come 
out from homes where Christ is not known and 
where the sound of His name is never heard, or 
where it is spoken only in jest or in profanity. Are 
such young people to accept their home training 
(or lack of it) as a kind of fate from which they 
cannot escape? Never! They can do what Abra- 
ham did—and what the writer of these words did 
some years ago when he broke with the family tra- 
dition and turned to Christ without any encourage- 
ment from his own flesh and blood. 

The break was not easy and the pain that accom- 
panied it was great, but the loving-kindness of God 
was revealed in the salvation of father and mother 
and two sisters soon after. The moral is plain: If 
our own people will not follow Christ, then, like 
Abraham, we must follow Him in the loneliness of 
faith until such time as the rest decide to come. 
But follow Him; that is all that matters finally. 
—‘‘Abraham.” 

* * * 
THE DISCIPLE must outgrow the need for his teacher. 
Perpetual discipleship is never good. No matter 
how great the teacher, if the disciple must lean upon 
him always he has not done a proper job of teaching. 
One of the most useful tasks of a good teacher is 
to make himself unnecessary. 

Some of us have had the experience of finding 
our mentor, someone who appeared to be sent of 
God to lead us in the way, and to this guide we 
attached ourselves with tender devotion, even tak- 
ing on his mannerisms and his voice inflections. 
Or if he came to us in a book, the book became 
necessary to us, next to the Bible itself. Then one 
day by the kind hand of God our mentor was re- 
moved from us, either by some providential circum- 
stance or by our finding that we no longer need 
him. Happy is the day for us when a great teacher 
has done for us all he can do and we are freed from 
his mental and moral dominance! Then comes ma- 
turity and a spiritual assurance that permits us to 
stand on our own feet and teach others in our turn. 
—‘Joshua.” 





THE OTHER RENDEZVOUS 


I DIDN’T REALLY care to think about it. 

The important thing was that the push was over, 
the driving pressure was off, and after three and a 
half years of sweat, grit and grind —a small life- 
time of intensive training—the big day had come. 
“Wings of Gold” and the rest. Naval Aviator. En- 
sign Miller it was, at the dizzy top of the ladder— 
or at least on the launching platform for greater 
and mightier things. 

Obstacle courses, V-12, obstacle courses, V-5, ob- 
stacle courses, Pre-Flight, Corpus Christi, Pensa- 
cola; the whole thing had been an obstacle course 
where the weak fell. Some quit, some started over, 
some never got up. The breaks of the game were 
fair. You made a mistake, didn’t use your head, 
and you got what you had coming. I can remember 
the Corsair pilot who tried a tight turn to land. 
Slow motion, at 250 feet, he simply tumbled in a 
slow vertical spiral ending in a reddish-black mush- 
room of flame. It was his own fault. You either 
learn or you pay, and only a fool quibbles with 


William McE. Miller, Jr. 


This article was first published in 

the Princeton Tiger. It is Bill Miller’s 
account of how he became a Christian. 

It happened at Campus in the Woods, 
where, he says, he received “‘the totally 

new certainty of eternal life, the 

great peace and joy and personal con- 

tact with Him.” Bill is now in charge 

of international student work in New York. 


those lessons. 

SB2C is the name of a divebomber. A gang of 
us drove over to Jacksonville for operational train- 
ing, which meant the real hot stuff—from tricycles 
to Cadillacs, from SNJs to SB2Cs. You can laugh 
if you like, but after the preliminary training, climb- 
ing in that “Beast” was like strapping yourself to 
a thundering tornado for an afternoon stroll. Here 
too you use your head and learn to sharpen your 
eye. Divebombing is the quickest way I know to 
fall 11,000 feet and remember it. It was, I must 
admit, a shock when one of the boys hit bottom and 
never came up; the lesson stuck. In a pinch, you 
look out for yourself—no one else can. There was 
a line I read once — “Mistakes are no better than 
incompetence; the results are the same.” 

I believe that you don’t learn lessons, you're 
taught them. So unless you’re a Dilbert, the appli- 
cation of what you’re taught pretty obviously should 
follow. Dilbert, a blood relative of dunces and dead- 
heads everywhere, usually operates in the Navy, 
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and associates with junior- and _ senior-bird-men. 
“Dilbert” is to be spoken with a look of dismay, 
a shrug of despair, and a sigh of profound and irri- 
tated frustration because a Dilbert just doesn’t allow 
himself to be taught. In one ear and out the other. 
I guess all of us have some Dilbert in us or we 
wouldn’t be human; we’d be perfect. The sad thing 
about Dilbert is that he seldom sees the sad sack 
that he really is, and when he does, he’s full of 
excuses. 

So when, full in my face, the sun had blinded me 
from seeing the other plane (during an earlier phase 
of formation flying) and my instructor, by a nar- 
row foot or two, had saved us from a mid-air colli- 
sion, I didn’t forget it in operational training at 
Jacksonville. 

One day, after a string of us had plunged down 
and up from a bombing run, while rejoining our 
formation of eight, I was converted into one total 
reflex as the gaping, retarding, dive brakes of an- 
other “Beast” broke into sight a few yards directly 
ahead. A pounding heart. No instructor to help this 
time, but I had been well taught—and I lived. There 
was no questioning that the pilot of the other plane 
was steady, and I certainly had no qualms when we 
were assigned to the same carrier-based squadron. 
We all can make mistakes. 

He and I often flew together. We were in TBMs 
(TBM means Torpedo Bomber-General Motors) and 
operated in an Attack squadron. Part of our train- 
ing was simulated instrument flights, and it was to 
one such flight we had made together that conver- 
sation turned, one week end, when we were on a 
double date. The flight had ended in a bit of avi- 
ators’ frivolity; we had “zoomed” a small pond be- 
fore returning to land at our base, Quonset Point, 
R. I. He had led off, and I’d dived down shortly 
after. Having appropriately impressed the local 
wildfowl and scattered the calm with all the gusto 
that a TBM can rouse, I’d pulled up to join him, 
only to see him nowhere. Then, suddenly he had 
Swept past, coming up from behind and below on 
the right, diagonally crossing over me at a great 
rate of climb. 

Later I reminded him of the incident. When I 
chided him for being a “hot pilot” he was aghast 
and set the story straight. It seems he had gotten 
tangled up in the large pieces of amber isinglass 
(used in the flight) which blew loose and whirled 
about during the dive. Having pulled up to gain 
altitude, he began disentangling himself. It wasn’t 
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until evening that he and I knew of the near tra- 
gedy . . . Experience can be a fearsome teacher; 
and there are some lessons that are never taken in. 
For a lesson to stick sometimes means it’s the last 
a guy will ever be taught. 

I’m not one to quarrel with that; but you’re jolly 
well told that I’d just as soon be one of the boys 
who were teachable—not a Dilbert, boxed in wood. 

It’s as certain as life is short that, 

There may be old pilots, 
There may be bold pilots, 
But there are no old, bold pilots! 

Let me tell you about a guy with ideas. This guy 
I finally met a year after I got out of the Navy. 
He’d heard of me through my father, from way 
back, and was trying to contact me. But I always 
had too much to do. You know how it is, when 
you’ve got too many big deals coming off to find 
time for friendly correspondence (except to the gal 
of the week). But in this case it was a strange 
thing the way I treated the fellow. It got so that 
for all his courtesy and efforts, I disliked the sug- 
gestions he had to offer. 

It was funny that I was so set on the importance 
of not being a Dilbert in the air and yet consistently 
seemed to enjoy being one on the ground, socially 
that is. I suppose gal-trouble is no one man’s mo- 
nopoly, but—I’ll confess—I had some near misses, 
and not only in the air. All this over a few years, 
to be sure, and meanwhile this guy (I really re- 
spected his judgment and interest, but couldn’t see 
baring my soul to him) kept telling me I had a lot 
to learn and he could give me some good advice 
about gals and so on. I put him off. 

Flying has taught me some pretty permanent les- 
sons, and this is one of them: Look out for your- 
self, because if you don’t no one will do it for you. 
But there’s discipline in aviation too. When you fly 
“on” a guy’s wing you are located slightly back, 
down, and on one side of him, but quite close. Com- 
bat flying demands air discipline. You stick by your 
section leader’s wing. There are very few of Holly- 
wood’s lone eagles who last in combat. The right 
sort of teamwork is imperative all around, and this 
involves flight discipline; in short, you’re under 
command, and it’s yours to obey. 

I grew to see that even in the life of the sharper 
pilots, knowing how to bend a throttle didn’t guar- 
antee a life. Teamwork is the essential. For my 
own part, I wanted to know where was I headed, 
and why? The why ...wHy ... of the whole rat 
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race never really rang a clear, convincing answer. 

I left the Navy and came back to Princeton with 
a real desire to raise the brain-level a bit and to 
get ready for that new job prospect in a new, grow- 
ing field where there was plenty of gravy for all. 
But, you know, some of those flying days left a 
pretty deep impression and I began to think of that 
friend of my dad’s who was still trying to reach me. 
He’d settled in the locality, I guess. 

There were a few things the Navy hadn’t taught 
me. How was I to discharge my obligation to society 
most effectively? What was my philosophy of life? 
Was it rational and effective in practice? To none 
of these could I give a satisfactory answer. 

Have you ever gotten a “Dear John”? Well, I'll 
bet you were no more thunderstruck than I was 
when I got one—out of what looked like a perfectly 
clear sky. It was the last thing I would have ex- 
pected of the young lady. Thunderbolts hit hard; 
this one blasted. The reasons for it ultimately were 
reducible to one. 

In an airplane, maximum visibility is important, 
but you can never get away from your own plane, 
your own blind areas. There had been times when 
I’d seen some tense situations coming up and I’d 
been taught to avoid them. I had done so. But an- 
other pilot had taken me unawares above the pond, 
and that was close. Now she had taken me una- 
wares and for the first time I recognized my blind 
area. It was the big “I.” I was then irrevocably 
taught that blindness, not seeing ourselves as others 


see us, that self-centeredness was a very distorting 
factor in every field of activity. Reorientation, 
answering some of those big discomforting issues 
took on paramount importance. Was I flying my 
private life on my own—without a section leader, 
without a destination, without visibility? 

The persistent words of my dad’s friend seemed 
more and more meaningful. He had some great 
ideas—right down my alley. But my mind wasn’t 
relieved. The guy puzzled me by telling me that he 
couldn’t give me any help unless I met him. F'll 
compare him to the section leader or squadron C.0, 
who radios his location and says he knows the best 
way to go. “Rendezvous,” he calls, “we are waiting 
for you to join up. Over.” I was lost and knew | 
had to find him. 

The time came when, as I flew in his direction, 
I came to a great bank of clouds, a squall line. | 
had to go through; there was no other way to reach 
the squadron. I had learned in instrument training 
that there is no turning back in such a situation. 
The instruments jump madly in the turbulence and 
you risk a graveyard spiral. 

I plunged through the cloudbank and suddenly 
broke out into blazing sunlight. The formation was 


ahead. The skipper was waiting. He knew his way : J 


—the way out of there. 

This is, to me, the best way I can tell you how, 
one day in my private personal life, I found my 
dad’s friend. Will you, too, answer him? His name 
is Jesus Christ. END 


JOHN WESLEY 


I THINK one talent wherewith God had endued Mr. Fletcher has not been suffi- 
ciently noted yet. I mean his courtesy, in which there was not the least touch 
of art or affectation. It was pure and genuine, and sweetly constrained him to 
behave toward everyone (although particularly to inferiors) in a manner diffi 
cult to describe: an inexpressible mixture of humility, love and respect. This 
manner directed his words, the tone of his voice, his looks, his whole attitude, 
his every motion. This seems to be that of which St. Paul writes in those words 
about love, not so well expressed in our translation as, “Behaveth not itself 
unseemly?’ Do not the words literally mean, “Is not ill-bred, behaves on all 
occasions with decency and good breeding”? Certainly this was true of Mr. 
Fletcher. Never did anyone more perfectly suit his whole behavior to the per- 
sons and the occasion. One may apply to him with great propriety the words 
of the poet, “Grace was in all his steps, heaven in his eye, in all his gestures 
sanctity and love?’ 
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Watchman Nee 1s familiar to 
many Christians as the author 
of the book, The Normal Chris- 
tian Life. Originally written in 
Chinese, this book in its English 
translation has had wide dis- 
tribution in India, Great Brit- 
ain and North America. Seldom 
1s an author tested in what he 
has written to the extent of the 
author of this article. A leader 
of China’s strong and spiritual 
“Little Flock” movement, Mr. 
Nee was arrested by the Com- 
munist government, was tried 
and convicted 1n an accusation 
trial (in which many of his own 
people cooperated), and is now 
serving a [5-year prison sen- 
tence. In the light of all this, the 
words of this modern Daniel be- 
come even more compelling than 
when they were first published 
in HIS. 


WORSHIP: 


WATCHMAN NEE 


ONCE IT BECOMES a settled matter with 
us that we are going to be worshipers of God, then 
God will lead us to recognize Him not only as 
Father, but as God, and we will recognize ourselves 
not only as His children, but as His subjects. Such 
a revelation of God will immediately result in wor- 
ship. 

But God’s Word teaches us that we must know 
not only the person of God; we must also know the 
ways of God. By revelation we get to know His 
person; by submission we get to know His ways. 

What are the ways of God? God’s ways are His 
methods of dealing with us — treating one in this 
manner and another in that. None can accept the 
ways of God who has not had a revelation of the 
person of God: this is a fact many refuse to ac- 
knowledge. But the fact remains that a revelation 
of His person is prerequisite to acceptance of His 
ways, 

People keep asking: Why did God love Jacob 
and hate Esau? They regard the latter as the good 
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bowing to God 


man and Jacob as the rogue, and they feel indignant 
on this account. But God says, “Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated.” And still they ask, Why? 
People who ask this have never seen God. All who 
have really met Him simply say: He is God. He 
does what seems good to Him. God has never been 
in need of a counselor; He does as He pleases. And 
those things He pleases to do are called His ways. 

As soon as anyone has had a revelation of God, 
seeing God as God and himself as man, he must bow 
and worship God. But the matter does not end there. 
That would be too abstract. When we see who God 
is, we fall down before Him and acknowledge the 
rightness of His ways. So we advance step by step. 
Spiritually we have no future if we cannot bow to 
the ways of God. 

Let us look at those who worshiped God in Old 
Testament days to see if we can learn from them 
something of His ways. 

We read that Moses “bowed his head toward the 
earth, and worshiped” (Exodus 34:8). The occa- 
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sion was when “the Lord descended in the cloud, 
and stood with him there, and proclaimed the name 
of the Lord. And the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin.” 

If the proclamation had ended there it would not 
have been astonishing to read that Moses bowed and 
worshiped, but it was after altogether different 
words were proclaimed. These are the words that 
completed the proclamation: “and that will by no 
means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s 
children, unto the third and to the fourth genera- 
tion.” It was at this point—when the majesty and 
severity of God were declared—that we read: “And 
Moses made haste, and bowed his head toward the 
earth, and worshiped.” 

Let us notice the sequence. In verse 9 Moses 
prays, but in verse 8 he worships. He first worships, 
then he prays. He first acknowledges the rightness 
of the ways of God, and thereafter seeks the grace 
of God. We are constantly asking God to change 
His ways—to remove burdens, to withhold sickness, 
to save us from various difficulties. We make our- 
selves too big and do not take our proper place 
in the ways of God. Moses asked for grace, but 
because he recognized the authority of God, he first 
accepted the ways of God. 

If you visit a home in which a child is sick, and 
kneel to pray with the parents, you know at once 
that God is not having His rightful place in the 
home if, as soon as they open their lips in prayer, 
they say, “O God, heal my child!” They are telling 
God what to do. They are determining the ways 
of God. You go into another home, and there the 
parents pray: “Thy ways are right. We praise Thee 
for allowing this sickness to come to our child. We 
praise Thee because Thou canst not err; Thou doest 
all things well. But if Thou wilt, we beseech Thee 
to heal the child.” 

It is not a question of letting worship rule out 
prayer, but of giving worship its proper place. 
Prayer expresses my desire; worship expresses God’s 
desire. When Moses saw the kind of person God 
was, he saw that his own rightful position was that 
of a worshiper prostrate before Him. Moses did not 
reason with God, he did not try to persuade God to 
alter His ways. Moses worshiped. The most impor- 
tant lesson for us is to recognize the ways of God 
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and to delight in His ways, however they may affect 
us. There was something in Moses that badly wanted 
to go into Canaan; but Moses first sought to know 
what God wanted, and he accepted that. Christian 
brothers and sisters, we must not only learn to do 
God’s work; we must learn to love God’s ways. 

After Moses’ death, the burden of leading God’s 
people into Canaan rested upon Joshua. What Moses 
with his long years of experience could not do, a 
young man was required to do. The Canaanites 
were formidable foes; the Israelites were inveterate 
murmurers. Can we blame him if he trembled? 

It was in such circumstances that a Man appeared 
to him with a drawn sword, and Joshua asked, “Art 
thou for us, or for our adversaries?” 

That Man’s first word was “Nay.” He had come 
to help neither the one side nor the other, “but as 
captain of the host of the Lord.” 

Then Joshua fell on his face to worship. 

Here we see another of the ways of God. He does 
not take sides with one party against another. His 
is the Captain’s place, ours the worshipers’. In the 
presence of a host of foes our need is not for God 
to come to our help; our need is simply to take our 
place at His feet. If we do that, all will be well, 
The problem is not whether or not God will come 
to our aid, but whether or not we will submit to 
His captaincy. When we fall at His feet all our 
problems cease. When we learn this lesson in the 
ways of God, that God is in the place of leadership, 
that He is the Doer of everything, then we will know 
what it means to fall at His feet in worship; and 


then we will also know that there is an unsheathed § 


sword stretched out on our behalf. 

In I Samuel 1 we touch the spirit of worship. 
Hannah had no children and in her distress she 
cried to God. At length God answered her cry and 
gave her a son. As soon as the child was weaned 
Hannah brought him to the house of the Lord in 
Shiloh, and she said, “For this child I prayed; and 
the Lord hath given me my petition which I asked 
of him: Therefore also I have lent him to the Lord; 
as long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” 
And then she worshiped the Lord there. 

I think these words are very significant — “The 
Lord hath given me . . . I also have given to the 
Lord.” This was the sum of Hannah’s petition—a 
son. Her one hope was to have a son, and when the 
son was given what did she do with him? What 
God had given to her she gave back to God. That 
is the kind of person who can worship God. There 
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was an outgoing to God of worship with the out- 
going to God of the son He had given. 

Those who do not know what it is to yield their 
treasure to God do not know what it is to worship 
God. In the day we yield our all to Him, even our 
Samuel, in that day we begin to learn the meaning 
of worship. 

I think often of Abraham and the word he spoke 
to his servant, “I and the lad will go yonder and 
worship.” To offer Isaac was to worship God. I do 
not believe anyone can know real worship who does 
not know real surrender. In the day when our Sam- 
uels or Isaacs, in whom all our hopes are centered, 
go out of our hands to God, worship goes out of our 
hearts to God. Worship is always related to the 
altar. Whenever we let go our hold upon anything, 
there is worship. 

God’s ways do not always involve granting our 
petitions; they often mean denying our petitions. 
In If Samuel 12 we read the sequel to David’s sin 
in connection with Bathsheba. God sent Nathan the 
prophet to tell David that his child must die. But 
David loved the child and prayed earnestly to God 
for the child. And David knew how to pray. You 
can tell that from the Psalms. Here we read that 
he not only prayed; he fasted, too, and in his ur- 
gency he lay on the ground all night in prayer. 

And the outcome? The child died. Many others 
under such circumstances would have had a contro- 
versy with God. Many would have asked, “Why?” 
But not David. There was no trace of rebellion, or 
even complaint. David arose from the earth, then 
he washed and anointed himself, changed his ap- 
parel, and came into the house of the Lord. There 
he worshiped. 

What does it mean to worship? It means to sub- 
mit to the ways of God. 

Often God has to deal with us in order to vindi- 
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cate Himself. He has to deal with us in a way that 
will make plain to angels, to demons, to the world 
and to His own children that He is not a party to 
the sins of His people. When we have failed in a 
certain matter, God may have to justify Himself 
before His creation by showing that He has no share 
in that matter; so His governmental hand comes 
down upon us. Have you known God to vindicate 
Himself upon you? What have you said to Him 
then? Those who know God, those to whom He 
has really been revealed, will bow before Him at 
such a time, and say, “If my suffering can vindi- 
cate Thy holiness, then I say, Amen.” 

Let us consider one more instance of those who 
worshiped God. When four different messengers 
told him that he had lost all that he had, “Job arose, 
and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell 
down upon the ground, and worshiped.” Brothers 
and sisters, when adversity comes to us, how do we 
react? Many people forfeit God’s blessing because 
they kick against the pricks. They keep asking, 
“Why, Why is it that everything I touch goes 
wrong? Why is it that difficulties always come my 
way?” 

We may have lots of arguments, but one thing we 
must learn — to accept the ways of God. The way 
God has ordered our work, our homes, our associa- 
tions, our circumstances, is all good—the bitter as 
well as the sweet. Worship leaves no loophole for 
discontent. 

There was an obvious reason for God’s dealings 
with David, for he had sinned; but Job’s case was 
different. Job teaches us acceptance of God’s ways, 
good or ill, reasonable or unreasonable. Even when 
there is no explanation for God’s ways, let us still 
praise Him and praise Him from the heart. Let us 
learn to bow to God’s ways and say, “I worship 
Thee. Whatsoever Thou doest is perfect.” END 





second coming 


The return of Jesus Christ to this earth 1s called “‘the 
blessed hope’ of Christians by the Apostle Paul. 
In a day when pessimism and apocalyptic gudgment characterize the 
outlook of scientists almost to a greater extent 


than that of theologians, 


we assert with conviction, on the authority 


of God’s Word, 


that we look for new heavens and a new earth 


C. S. Lewis 


THE DOCTRINE of the second coming has failed, so 
far as we are concerned, if it does not make us 
realize that at every moment of every year in our 
lives Donne’s question, “What if this present were 
the world’s last night?” is equally relevant. 
Sometimes this question has been pressed upon 
our minds with the purpose of exciting fear. I do 
not think that is its right use. I am, indeed, far 
from agreeing with those who think all religious 
fear barbarous and degrading, and demand that it 
should be banished from the spiritual life. Perfect 
love, we know, casteth out fear. But so do several 
other things—ignorance, alcohol, passion, presump- 
tion and stupidity. It is very desirable that we 
should all advance to that perfection of love in 
which we shall fear no longer; but it is very unde- 
sirable, until we have reached that stage, that we 
should allow any inferior agent to cast out our fear. 
The objection to any attempt at perpetual trepida- 
tion about the second coming is, in my view, quite 
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as we long for the Lord of Glory. 


a different one: namely, that it will certainly not 
succeed. Fear is an emotion: and it is quite impos- 
sible—even physically impossible—to maintain any 
emotion for very long. A perpetual excitement of 
hope about the second coming is impossible for the 
same reason. Crisis-feeling of any sort is essentially 
transitory. Feelings come and go, and when they 
come a good use can be made of them: they cannot 
be our regular spiritual diet. 

What is important is not that we should always 
fear (or hope) about the end, but that we should 
always remember, always take it into account. An 
analogy may help here. A man of seventy need nol 
be always feeling (much less talking) about his 
approaching death: but a wise man of seventy 
should always take it into account. He would be 
foolish to embark on schemes which presuppose 
twenty more years of life: he would be criminally 
foolish not to make—indeed, not to have made long 
since—his will. Now, what death is to each man, 
the second coming is to the whole human race. We 
all believe, I suppose, that a man should “sit loose” 
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to his own individual life, should remember how 
short, precarious, temporary and provisional a thing 
it is; should never give all his heart to anything 
which will end when his life ends. What modern 
Christians find it harder to remember is that the 
whole life of humanity in this world is also pre- 
carious, temporary, provisional. 

Any moralist will tell you that the personal tri- 
umph of an athlete or of a girl at a dance is transi- 
tory: the point is to remember that an empire or a 
civilization is also transitory. All achievements and 
triumphs, in so far as they are merely this-worldly 
achievements and triumphs, will come to nothing 
in the end. Most scientists here join hands with the 
theologians; the earth will not always be habitable. 
Man, though longer-lived than men, is equally mor- 
tal. The difference is that whereas the scientists 
expect only a slow decay from within, we reckon 
with sudden interruption from without — at any 
moment. —“The World’s Last Night.” 


Allan A. MacRae 


IT IMPRESSES ME as very important to stress the fact 
that the differences between the pre-tribulation and 
post-tribulation views are not one-fifth so vital as 
the differences among premillennialism, postmillen- 
nialism and amillennialism; and that these latter 
differences, in turn, are not one-tenth so vital as the 
difference between those who accept the Scriptural 
statements about the substitutionary atonement of 
Christ and His visible personal return and those 
who deny these statements. Among Christians who 
believe in the return of Christ there should be true 
fellowship regardless of their views on the millen- 
nium, and among premillennialists there should be 
the closest fellowship regardless of their conclusions 
as to the time of the rapture. 

What difference should Christ’s return make to 
us? 

(1) It means the end of all tendency to discour- 
agement. The battle is not ours but God’s. In His 
own time, Christ will return. When all our hopes 
seem to fail, we can rest in Him and know that in 
the end His plans will triumph. God has declared 
that Christ will return and put an end to all that 
is evil. Though evil seems to triumph, we need not 
fear. Christ’s return is sure, and His victory is 
certain, 


(2) It means the end of all tendency to laziness. 
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We do not know when He will come back. Will He 
find us faithful when He comes? A man once asked 
a friend who was wasting his time, “Do you think 
Christ will come back tonight?” The friend an- 
swered, “I think not.” He asked another friend 
who was overindulging in certain harmless but time- 
consuming pleasures, “Do you think Christ will 
come back tonight?” This friend also answered, 
“T think not.” Then he solemnly read them Christ’s 
words in Matthew 24:44: “Therefore be ye also 
ready: for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son 
of man cometh.” We do not know how much time 
remains in which we may labor for our Master. 
Let us work while we can. 

(3) It means constant emphasis on purity of life. 
John wrote in I John 3:2b, 3: “We know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is. And every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” 
God wants us so to live that we shall be ready, at 
any moment, to meet our Lord. 

(4) It means constant joy in the thought of see- 
ing Him who loved us and bought us with His 
blood. If an earthly person whom we loved had 
been away for a long time, and might soon return, 
how we would long to see him! What a grand 
thought it is, that we shall see Him face to face, 
“whom having not seen we love.” Our spiritual 
fellowship with Him is sweet indeed, but something 


even finer is ahead. — “The Second Coming of 
Christ.” 


Samuel M. Zwemer 
IN A DAY when the pillars of Western civilization 
are crumbling, when the foundations of society seem 
to be tottering, and when sword and famine and 
pestilence walk abroad, we must preach a message 
that is other-worldly, or we have no message at all. 
The older generation of evangelists was not ashamed 
of a gospel that dealt with eternal issues. They 
preached a message that looked beyond death and 
revealed eternal glory or eternal woe. 

Evangelism that preaches Christ’s resurrection 
and His return goes beyond social reformation or 
new-world plans or political blueprints. We can no 
longer invite the East to share the social and cul- 
tural benefits of the West, for the whole of so-called 
Christian culture stands at a period of terrible crisis, 
every section of it under God’s judgment. We are 


43 


compelled by the present situation to “look for a 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

The hour is late, and the need is urgent. This is 
no time to put forth anything less than a maximum 
effort. Every Christian must do all in his power— 
by sacrificial giving and by prevailing prayer—to 
“go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” and do it now! —“The Urgent 
Command.” 


Arthur F. Glasser 


INTO THOSE AREAS where virile, self-propagating 
churches do not exist, but where there are souls lost 


national or foreign, under the constraint of His love, 
New languages are being mastered, new translations 
of the Word of God are being made. And people in 
the new tribes are coming to the Savior. 

Despite all the darkness, all the confusion in the 
world and in the church, the gospel is going forth 
into those areas where Christ has not yet been 
named. This is the matter of greatest significance in 
the world today, for it bears directly on the return 


of Christ. 


Some look at the mounting darkness and say, § 


“This is the age of Marxism and its great crusade” 
What do we reply? Looking beyond the present 
troubles, we cry out, “This is the age of missions 
and the completion of God’s redemption. Christ js 


and needing a Savior, God is sending His servants, coming!”—‘“Hastening Day?’ 


SOME SCIENTISTS at Smolensk University decided to develop a fish that could 
live out of water. 

So, choosing some healthy red. herrings, they bred, crossbred, hormoned 
and chromosomed until at length they had a fish that could live — at least 
exist—out of water. 

The local commissar was not satisfied. True, these fish had survived till 
now on rarefied gas, but how about reactionary tendencies? He suspected 
a secret yen for water. 

“You have neglected education,” he said. “Start over, and this time do 
not neglect education.” 

So again they bred, crossbred, hormoned and chromosomed, and this time 
they did not neglect education—down to the veriest reflex. 

The result? A red herring that would rather die than get its tail wet. The 
slightest suggestion of humidity filled the new herring with dread. Thought 
control had done its perfect work, and, with the possible exception of the red 
herring, everyone was happy. Surely this year’s Lenin Prize would go to the 
scientists of Smolensk University. 

But the world must see this triumph of Soviet research. The commissar 
who had thought of education must take the fish on tour. 

Somewhere in Hungary the tragedy occurred. Quite accidentally, accord. 
ing to official reports, the red herring fell into a pool of water. 

Deep in the green translucent stuff it lay—eyes and gills clamped shut— 
afraid to move lest it become wetter. And, of course, it could not breathe— 
every reflex said no to that. Never did a fish so wet feel more like a fish out 
of water. 

But breathe it must, and there was nothing else to breathe. Only water. 
So the red herring drew a tentative gillful. 

Its eyes bulged. It breathed again. Its jaw flew open. It flicked a fin... 
then another .. . and wiggled with delight. Then it darted away. The fish 
had discovered water! 

And with that same kind of wonder, men, conditioned by a world that 
rejects Him, discover God. “For in Him we live and move and have our © 
being.” ED 


the fish 
that 
discovered 


Harald 
Bredesen 
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Old Friends 


His is for students. Many may continue to subscribe 
after graduation, but few ever saw the magazine 
before entering college. 

This means that anything which appeared more 
than four years ago was not read by the present 
generation of students. 

If you’re no longer a student, you may be disap- 
pointed with this particular issue of His, for it is 
made up completely of articles which were first pub- 
lished more than four years ago. Or your reaction 
may be different, ranging from nostalgia to excite- 
ment over meeting some old friends again after all 
these years. 

But if you’re an undergraduate, if you’re on cam- 
pus at the present time, I know you'll find this issue 
interesting and helpful, for it consists of some of the 
most outstanding articles that have ever appeared in 
His. And they are articles that you would miss 
except for this special issue. 

These articles and excerpts (total number: 33) 
were chosen by the Editor. They were chosen for 
their continuing relevance to student life and thought. 
But in addition to this underlying criterion, various 
other factors entered into the choices. Letters to the 
Editor about the articles, requests from other peri- 
odicals for permission to reprint, comments by stu- 
dents, even attacks from some quarters have all been 
considered. 

I hope you'll agree with the Editor’s choice. If you 
do, a limited quantity of copies is available at 50 
cents per copy (includes mailing anywhere), or ten 
copies for $4.00. Why not introduce some of your 
friends to His? 


The Editor 
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e “Our chapter isn’t glamorous,” says Badger 
Christian Fellowship President Everett Peterson. 
Needless to say, this isn’t the important thing about 
God’s witness to students at the U. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, where there’s been an IVCF group since 
1946, although Christians began meeting back in 
1936. 

Friday night meetings have included panels, 
speakers and Bible study discussions. The latter 
have proved especially valuable because they “help 
people to realize we have a Biblical basis for the 
message we are giving,” explains Everett. 

Alarmed by dwindling attendance, officers called 
off a weekly meeting and asked Christians to spend 
an evening in concentrated prayer and evaluation. 

Faculty Advisor Dr. John Alexander’s monthly 
meetings in his home for freshmen have helped 
them get adjusted to university life and have been 
the means of some coming to faith in Jesus Christ. 

Prayer meetings are held twice daily; there are 
12 weekly Bible studies on campus, 10 of them for 
purposes of evangelism. For the second year the 
chapter visited all fraternities and offered to lead 
Bible study groups in the houses. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


e INDIANA U.: In conjunction with the evang 
list’s Indianapolis crusade, the 1vcF chapter spon. 
sored a lecture by Billy Graham on the campusj 
which was attended by 2,000 students. East Central 
Region 1vcF staff spent three days on the camp 
holding evangelistic discussions in fraternities, sore 
ities, and dormitories. { 


e@ MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 
weekly Bible studies are in progress. Regional 
tary Peter Haile spoke at a dinner meeting. During 
month last fall three fellows and a girl put their 
in Christ. 


® LEHIGH U.: Evangelistic discussions were hel 
in 15 fraternities and seven men’s residences. Sor 
lasted three hours. Two men received Jesus Chri 
during the mission and two more since. Mam 
others expressed interest in studying the Bible 
learn more about Christ. 


e U. OF ALBERTA: At the first of a series of “‘D 
wood” suppers and Bible studies 140 students 
out, including a good cross-section of the unive 
population .. . The VCF bought 60 football season tickel 
so that 30 members could take 30 international fri 
After the game they went to Faculty Advisor Dr. 
Unrau'’s home for dinner and a discussion .. . 
came out for a special meeting geared for educa 
students. 


e vu. OF TEXAS: More than 200 students heal 
the gospel during a week of evangelistic discussi¢ 
Some weekly Bible study discussions have start 
as a result and several students expressed a desi 
to know the Lord Jesus Christ personally. 


—James W. Reapse 
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